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ftacles in the way of the pacification, for the purpofe of bringing on a ge- 
neral war, which was the great object of his wifhes. The Emperor behaved 
peevifhly to England, and prefumptuoufly to the States, who were diflatisficd 
with him, and fufpicious that England was a¢ting in concert with him to 
their prejudice. 

The fituation of affairs in Holland infpired cardinal Fleury with fuffi- 
cient refolution to urge, in a private letter to Horace Walpole, a heavy ac- 
cufation againft him and the Penfionary, for having divulged the fecret cor- 
refpondense, and to juftify himfelf in his refufal to comply with the condi- 
tions of the plan; and he added, that the publication of the plan had raifed 
fuch indignation in the whole council, that he could not venture to avow oF 
efpoufe it. The main view of this letter was to clofe the fecret correlpon- 
dence with Horace Walpole; to ferve as a preliminary to the anfwer of the 
allics, who rejedled the terms of pacification propofed by the maritime 
powers, and to juflify another campaign, which was opened with redoubled 
exertion. 

Thus ended this important negotiation, in which cardinal Fleury, or rather 
Chauvelin, who governed the cardinal, deceived the Britith cabinet, lured 
the Dutch with the hopes of a pacification, and prevented them both from 
taking fuch vigorous meafures as would have {topped the allies in the career 
of conqueft. 

Yet cardinal Fleury does not feem to deferve the reproaches for duplicity 
which were now lavifhed upon him. We are too apt to eflimate the conduct 
of other nations, from what paffes in our own, without duly confidering the 
peculiar fituation and circumftances of thofe with whom we are negotiating, 
and without knowing the real ftate of the public opinion, which every mi- 
nifler, even in the moft defpotic countrics, is in fome meafure obliged to con- 
fult. The real truth feems to be, that the Englith cabinet expected terms 
from France which could not be oe with; that cardinal Fleury was 
probably fincere in his firft overtures for peace, but was perfuaded by the 
reprefentations of Horace Walpole, who had gained great afcendancy over 
him during his embafly at Paris, to accede to conditions, which he could not 
afterwards venture to propofe to the king and council of France. That on 
fober reflection, he conceived it highly difhonourable in Louis the Fifteenth 
to defert Staniflaus, in fupport of wliom the war had been undertaken, 
merely to obtain the transfer of fome dominions in Italy to Don Carlos and 
the king of Sardinia, without either effecting this object, taking vengeance 
on thofe who prevented it, or obtaining fomeacquifition which might ferve as 
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an indemnity for the expences of the war, and juftify to the people in France, 
the dereliétion of the caufe for which hoftilities had becn undertaken. 

The objeét of Spain was to drive the Emperor from Italy ; the king of 
Sardinia expected the whole Milanefe ; while France, under the mafk of mo- 
deration and profeffions of difintereftednefs, aimed at the acquifition of 
Loraine. 

To reconcile fuch jarring interefts, and to effect a general pacification, was 
not in the power of a divided cabinet, whofe meafures fluCluated with con- 
tinued verfatility. Orders were occafionally given by lord Harrington, in 
conformity to the fentiments of the king, and contrary to thofe of the firft 
minifter, Thefe orders were fometimes oppofed, or at leaft fecretly coun- 
teraéted by Walpole ; either by himfelf, in his perfonal conferences with the 
king and qucen, or by means of the fuggeltions made by Horace Walpole, 
in his private correfpondence with the queen, or by the agency of the duke 
of Newcaftle, who at this period was devoted to him. Various inftructions 
were conveyed to the foreign minifters, each contrary to the other, as the in- 
clinations of the king and Jord Harrington in favour of war, or the pacific 
{entiments of the firft minifter, gained the afcendancy. 

The king was fo highly difpleafed with the refufal of the minifter to enter 
into the war, and gave fuch unequivocal figns of his difpleafure, that queen 
Caroline could not venture to attempt openly to promote or yuftify his mea- 
fures, but with a view to exculpate his conduct, artfully threw the blame on 
Horace Walpole, whom fhe often rallied in the king's prefence as the prin- 
cipal caufe of the inaétivity of England, and hinted that his brother had 
been direéted by his advice, influence, and known interference in foreign 
affairs 
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fi yet minifter and his friends laboured under great difadvantages, and 
had many difficulties to encounter in the management of the general 
elections. The inaétivity and neutrality of England, became a matter of 
popular infamy; and even men of profefled impartiality, feverely cenfured 
the minifler, by whofe influence the inclinations of the king and the cabinet 
to ait the houfe of Auftria were reftrained. The common topics of want 
of {pirit, and the dereliftion of national honour, had great effeét in 
exciting difcontents, while the advantages derived from the continuance 
of peace to trade, manufactures, and agriculturc, being tacitly progreffive, 
did not immediately attraét public attention, or procure their deferyed 
applaufe, The rapid fuccefS of the French and Spanith arms, and the 
humiliation of the houfe of Auftria, increafed the national diffatisfaction. 
But above all, the excife fcheme had excited ill humour and violent cla- 
mours, and it feems to have been if] judged in the minifter to introduce 
it fo fhort a time before the diffolution of parliament. It was more parti- 
cularly offenfive in Scotland, where the frauds in the cuftoms were more 
extenfive than in England. The greater part of the Whigs in Scotland were 
irritated againft the court, and a large number manifefted their diffatif- 
faétion, in the manner of their oppofition on the clection of the fixteen peers. 
Several of the Prefbyterians were averfe to the minifter for the continuance 
of the teft aét, the repeal of which, notwithftanding repeated declarations 

of his private good wifhes, he had never promoted. 
Walpole embarked in fupport of his friends in many expenfive contetts, 
and 
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and expended a large {um out of his own private fortune *. The expences 
of the contefted ele@ion for the county of Norfolk amounted to £.10,000, 
and yet he failed of fuccels. The two candidates, Morden and Coke, who 
ftood for the Whig intereft, and whom he fupported, were fupplanted by 
Bacon and Woodhoufe, who were favoured by the Tories. In confequence 
of thete difficulties and defeats in his own county, the return of members 
who upported his adminiftration was inferior in number to thofe who fat 
in the laft parliament. 

The new parliament affembled on the 14th of January. The fpeech from 
the throne alluded to a plan, formed in concert with Holland, to be offered 
as a bafis for a general negotiation, mentioned the treaty with Denmark, and 
concluded by obferving, that while war was raging in Lurope, it would be 
proper for Great Britain to maintain herfelf in a pofture of defence. 

The oppofition to the addres, propofed by the minifterial party in both 
houfes, way valusment and formidabk. The amendments propofed by op- 
pofition, were fupported with great ability, and the divifons of the anti-mi- 
nifterial party were in the upper houfe 37 againfl 87, and in the commons 
185 again{t 265. 

During this feffion few debates of importance occurred, and none which 
perfonally affected the minifler. Although he permitted feveral motions, made 
by oppofition, to pafs without a divifion, and in the contefted elections as 
many were carried again{t as for adminiftration, yet the material points pro- 
poled by government were acceded to, The fubtidiary treaty with Denmark 
was approved; £.794,529 was granted for the land fervice, and 30,000 fiamen 
were voted. 

The attention of the houfe of lords was occupied by a petition from feveral 
Scotch peers, complaining of unduc influence in the election of the fixteen. 
The minifler was accufed of engaging votes by various acts of corruption, 
and of overawing the eleétors by the prefence of troops. “The principal per- 
fons who conduéted this attack, were thofe who had been deprived of their 
places, but though it was managed with great addref$ and alperity, it ter- 
minated in bis favour, The ftrength of the oppofition was proved by the 
fmallnefs of the majority, which on the firfl civition was go againit 47, and 
on the fecond, 73 againft 39. T vo violent protefts were entered, the firft 
figned by 33, the fecond by 32 peers +. 

The feffion was clofed by prorogation on the 15th of May, when the king, 
in his fpeech from the throne, expreffed his intention of vifiting his German 
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dominions, and appointing the queen regent during his abfence, of whofe Chapter 45. 
juft and prudent adminiftration, he had on the like occafion had experience. 1735101736. 
“ Let me,” he concluded, “ earneftly recommend it to you to render the ——~— 
burthen of this weighty truft as eafy to her as poffible, by making it your 
conftant ftudy and endeavour, as I am fure it is four inclination, to preferve 
the peace of the kingdom, and to difcountenance and fupprefs all attempts 
to raife groundle(s difcontents in the minds of my people, whofe happinefs 
has always been and fhall continue my daily and uninterrupted care *.” 

The fecret correfpondence with cardinal Fleury was fcarcely clofed, when 
a difpute between Spain and Pogtugal brought on another feries of intricate 
negotiations, and threatened to {pread ftill wider the horrors of war +. 

John the Fifth, king of Portugal, had elpoufed the archduchefs Mary Affairs of 
Ann, fifter of the Empenor'Charles the Sixth, and his conneétion with the Portugal. 
houfe of Auftria, had increafed the hatred which his family bore to France. 
For fome time after the peace of Utrecht, a great coolnefs had taken place 
between him and Philip the Fifth, the natural confequence of fituation and 
conneétions, At length the jealoufy and rivalfhip which had fo long fub- 
fifted between them; in fome meafure fubfided, and the two courts had been 
reconciled by a double marriage between Ferdinand, prince of Afturias, and 
Barbara, infanta of Portugal, and between Joleph, prince of Brafil, and the 

‘infanta of Spain. But this martiage did not long operate in preferving har- 
mony, and a diplomatic difpute nearly produced an open rupture. 

The fervants of Don Cabral de Belmonte, the Portuguefe minifter at 
Madrid, being accufed of having violently refcued a malefaétor from the 
officers of juftice, were arrefted and carried to prifon. The minifter having 
complained of this infult, as an infraction on thg law of nations, was warmly 
fupported by his court ; at the fame time the Spanifh embafladof at Lifbon, 
demanded fatisfaétion for the behaviour of the Portugucfe minifter, but 
inftead of obtaining redrefs, he had the mortification of feeing nineteen of 
his own domeftics arrefted and fent to prifon; and as neither court would 
givy the fatisfattion reciprocally demanded, uthe two minifters retired from 
their refpediive embaffies, and both nations’ prepared for immediate bofti- 
lities. 7 
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Period VI. Don Azevedo, envoy from the king of Portugal, arrived at London, to 
1734101737. folicit, by virtue of the fubfifting treaties, and particularly that of 1703, the ~ 
—-—_ affiftance of England, in favour of the king of Portugal, againft an attack 
Claims the, which he apprehended from Spain. To this demand the king returned for 
tld of anfwer, that he would, agreeably to the honour of his engagements, imme- 
diately, in conjunttion with the States General, interpofe his good offices, and 
that in the mean time, to fecure Portugal from any hoftile attempt, efpecially 
againft the Brazil flect, which was then upon its return, a ftrong fquadron 
fhould be fent to Lifbon ; advifing the king of Portugal at the fame time to 
fhew a readinefs in bringing this difpute to an accommodation. 
Inc.ined to This advice was by no means acceptable to the king of Portugal : he had 
the Emperor. feen with a jealous eye the recent fucceffes of the Spaniards in Italy; he had 
beheld, not without regret, an advantageous peace which Philip had lately 
concluded with the Moors, and he expected, perhaps, that Spain would again 
revive their pretenfions on Portugal, which, notwith{tanding all renunciations, 
had never been fincercly relinquifhed. During the war he had uniformly 
efpoufed and approved the conduét of the Emperor; and perfons of all ranks 
and diftinétions in Portugal, had expreffed their withes in favour of the fame 
caufe, He was till farther exafperated againft the court of Madrid, by the 
repeated complaints made by his favourite daughter Barbara, of the ill treat- 
ment which fhe received from the queen of Spain. Thefe concurrent cir- 
cumftances roufed the refentment of John the Fifth, a prince of great {pirit ; 
and his violent temper was irritated to fuch a degree, that he was eager to 
commence hoftilities againft Spain, and warmly folicited both the king of 
England and the Emperor to conclude an offenfive alliance. He faid* to 
lord Tyrawley, the Britifh embaffador at Lifbon, the time was now arrived 
to reduce Philip to reafon; that fo favourable an opportunity would never 
again occur; Spain was left in fo defencelets a {tate by the numerous armies 
employed in Italy, that a {mall number of Portuguefe would overrun the 
country without oppofition ; and that the Britifh fleet would prevent the 
return of the Spanifh troops fren Italy. His confidential minifters publigly 
declared, that if manifeftos frém the prince of Afturias were difperfed, in- 
viting the Spaniards to fhake off the-tyranny of the queen, and the incapa- 
city of the king, the whole kingdom would rife in his favour; and witH a 
view to induce England to embrace this meafure, it was urged, that if the 
attempt of the prince of Afturias fucceeded, Philip would be compelled to 
recalehis troops from Italy, for the defence of his own kingdom ; and that 
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the force of the allies would be fo much weakened, that the Imperial troops 
might again acquire the afcendancy, and the houfe of Bourbon be fruftrated 
in its attempts to lower the houfe of Auftria. 

Thefe negotiations concerning the difputes between Spain and Portugal, 
were neceffarily blended with thofe between the Emperor and the allies. 
The Emperor received the offers of Portugal with avidity, and gave un- 
bounded promifes of the moft effectual affiftance, trufting that if hoftilities 
fhould take place between Spain and Portugal, England would be drawn 
into the quarrel, and a general war would be the unavoidable confequence, 
So great was the difficulty of reconciling two courts, both remarkable for pride 
and ctiquette, and two fovereigns equally intemperate in their anger, and 
fo impoffible did it appear to forefee the confequences or controul the events, 
that a general and bloody war feemed almoft inevitable, Affairs wore fo 
gloomy an afpeét, that Horace Walpole * fays, in a letter to his brother, 
“-I own I fee nothing but black clouds gathering on all fides; I don't fee a 
ray of light to difperfe them.” 

But Sir Robert Walpole did not behold things in fo difcouraging a 
light, and the Britifh cabinet, directed by him, aéted with no lefs fpirit 
than caution. In the beginning of June, a fquadron of twenty-five thtps 
of the line and feveral frigates failed from Portfmouth, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Norris, and arrived in the port of Lifbon. The deftina- 
tion of this flect made a ftrong fenfation at Paris and Madrid, and gave 
great weight to the armed mediation of England. Cardinal Fleury was 
particularly alarmed ; he reprefented to lord Waldegrave +, in a moft pa- 
thetic manner, that when the king of Portugal fhould fee fo terrible a flect as 
twenty-five men of war, come to his affiftance, he would reject all offers of 
mediation, the friends of the Emperor at Lifbon would encourage him to 
attack Spain, Spain would be defended by France, and Portugal by England, 
and a general war, of which no one could {ee the bounds or calculate the ef- 
fe&s, would be the inevitable confequence, The Britifh cabinet was not 
affected with thefe remonftrances; the f{quadron was not withdrawn, but 
a ftrong reprefentation was made to the courts of Spain and France, that ite 
object was only to protect the trade of the Englifh fubjetts, and to. defend 
the coaft and commerce of Portugal againft any attempt: that Sir John 
Norris was inftructed not to act offenfively, nor to encourage or affift the king, 
of Portugal in offenfive meafures t. 
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This fpirited conduét rendered the miniftry extremely popular in England, 
and greatly contributed to reftore the tranquillity of Europe *. Spain 
having at firft declined the proffered interpofition, propofed at length to refer 
the decifion of the differences to England and France ; and Portugal, after 
making ineffeCtual endeayours to prevail on England to act offenfively, 
finally acquiefced in the mediation of France and the maritime powers. 
Hoftilities, though began in America againft the Portuguefe colony of St, 
Sacrament, never reached Europe ; a convention, figned at Madrid, in July, 
1736, under the mediation of the Englifh, French, and Dutch plenipoten- 
traries, was followed by a peace, concluded at Paris, by which all differences 
were adjufted +. 

A fhort time before the Portuguefe minifter folicited the affiftance of 
England, the Imperial court delivered an anfwer to the plan of pacifica- 
tion; but this anfwer was only provifional, and not fufficiently explicit, and 
the acceptance of the armiftice was reftrained to fuch conditions as rendered 
it inadmiffible. It concluded by exhorting the maritime powers to make 
fuch preparations as to be in readinefs to aét offenfively if the allies fhould 
reject the plan. The Emperor t, at the fame time, ftated the right which 
he had acquired, as well by the treaties made in 1731, as by his conduct 
fince that period, to the friendthip and affiftance of the maritime powers, 
againft the unjuft attacks and ambitious views of the houfe of Bourbon §, and 
made the moft bitter refleClions upon the unmanly and pufillanimous part, 
which thofe powers, efpecially the Dutch, had hitherto acted fince the rup- 
ture. It was now evident that the Emperor would not hearken to any over- 
tures of accommodation from the maritime powers, unlefs they promifed to 
affift him, if the allies reje&ted the plan. They deemed it neceflary therefore 
to declare,.in the moft pofitive terms, that they would not on any confidera- 
tidn engage in the war ; and to reprefent to the Imperial court, the neceflity 
of entering into a particular accommodation with Spain or France; with 
Spain, by giving in marriage an archdychefs to Don Carlos, or with France, 
by exchanging Loraine for Tufcany. To this reprefentation no-immediate 
anfwer was given. ei 

The notification to the Imperial court, in anfwer to the memorial de- 
livered by Count Ulefeldt, that England and Holland declined taking a 
part in the war, was received at Vienna with the ftrongeft fympfoms of fur- 
prife and defpondency ; all that Mr. Robinfon could draw from them, was 
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fallen and abrupt declarations of aftonifhment and affliction to fee the Chapter 45, 
Emperor thus abandoned by the very power from whom he principally and yy5¢tor736. 
folely.expected affiftance. Bartenftein ®, the confidential, though fubordinate mee: 
minifter of Charles the Sixth, faid, that Enpe was loft, te Empcror was the 
firft facrifice. He knew, were he Emperor, what party he fhould take; 
he would let things follow their own courfe. The war would end of itfelf 
for want of matter to feed the flame. The enemies of the houfe of Auftria 
would furely not require Vienna; with his hereditary countries the Emperor 
would {till be fufficiently great for himfelf, though not ufeful to others. 
Prince Eugene alfo obferved, that the wifeft meafure which the Emperor 
could follow,,was to recal all his forces into his hereditary dominions, and 
fuffer France to take the reft, if the maritime powers had no concern for 
them. But it was count Sinzendorff, who on this, as on all other occafions, 
ufed the moft violent expreffions of paffion and fury.. Having afked the 
Britith minifter, if there were no fuccours to be expected, and receiving for 
an{wer, that in all probability there were tone, he’ exclaimed, “ What a 
fevere fentence have you paffed upon the Emperor ! No malefactor was ever 
carried with fo hard a doom to the gibbet.” He was for burning Amtfter- 
dam, and for giving up Flanders ; “ there was, and there could be,” he added, 
“ no feparate negotiation: The only means left for the Emperor, was to fet 
fire to the four corners of the world, and to perith, if he mul perith, in the 
general conflagration.” 

Thefe violent expreffions of indignation and defpair, were foon followed 
by a {uitable conduct ; the Emperor was alarmed at the negotiations of 
France, Sweden, Pruffia, and Turkey; at the union, concert, and progrefs 
of the allies in Italy; at the retreat of count Konigfegg into the Tyro), 
which left Mantua to its fate. 

He attributed to the treaty of 1731 all his misfortunes, which arofe from 
a determined refolution of the French to deftroy his fucceffion, guarantied 
by that treaty, and principally to the jntroduction, of the 6,000 Spaniards into 
Italy ; which enabled the French to gain over the king of Sardinia, Thus 

abandoned by his allies, he determined to feparate himfelf from the mari- 
time powers, and ordered count Kinfky to exprefs his.extreme aftonifhment 
at the conduét of England, and to affirm, that he had no other fyftem of ac- 
commodation, than to fubmit to his enemies, when “deferted by his friends. 

In this fituation of affairs, the mind of the Emperor was .{ecretly agitated 
to fuch a height, as to raife apprehenfions in the Emprefs, that his underftand- 

-ing might be affected by the conflict. “ During the dead of the night,” writes 
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Mr. Robin{on to lord Harrington, and while he was fingly with her, he gave a 
loofe to his affliction, confufion, and defpair.” Thefe agitations were aug, 
mented by a total diftruft of his own minifters, excepting Bartenflein, wha 
having lefs to lofe than the others, flattergd the Emperor with ideas move fuit~ 
able to romantic glory, than to ordinary prudence. “ This court,” he adds, “ is 
defperate, and no prudent man can forfee what may be the effect of a vio~ 
lent defpair. The Emperor, as in a fhipweck, will lay hold on the firft 
plank.” 

The fame fentiments were enforced by ‘count Kinfky *, in an audience 
of the king at Hanover, He reprefented the fituation and ftrength of the 
Imperial troops, and defired his opinion upon the beft method pf employing 
them, either by {ending large detachments into Italy, or by abandoning that 
territory, except Mantua, and the entries into the Tyrol; by collecting an 
army on the Rhine, to ac offenfively againft France ; or, laftly, by pene- 
trating into France, on the fide of the Mofelle and the Netherlands, He 
sequired at the fame time a precife declaration of the king’s final intentions 
on the point of fuccouis, and declared, that the Emperor would confider a 
delay or filence on this queftion, as an abfolute negative; and muft then 
provide, as foon, and as well as he could, for himfelf, by way of negotiation, 
without confulting the maritime powers, or confidering their interefts. A 
demand was at the fame time made for a fubfidy, either public or fecret, 
which would cnable him to fupport a large army in the field, and to lure the 
king of Sardinia from the party of France and Spain. 

While the Emperor was thus appealing to the hopes and fears of the ma- 
fitime powers, and warmly foliciting fuccours and fubfidies, he threatened 
to abandon the Low Countries, and even to cede them to France, for the 
recovery of his Italian dominions, and the guaranty of the pragmatic fanc- 
tion ; a threat which excited ftrong apprehenfions in the Britifh cabinet, and 
was deprecated as an event of the utmoft confequence to the commercial 
and political interefts of England. 

Mean time the Britifh cabinet was employed in endeavouring to divide the 
allies, and in renewing their folicitations for peace, even tothe very power by 
which they had been recently duped and deceived. Sir Robert Walpole 
was confcious that the only hopes of pacification depended on ¥rance, and 
if the could be, brought to a fincere co-operation with England, the other 
belligerent powers, however averfe, could not withold their affent. He was 
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defirous not to offend the cardinal, by thewing difguit at his duplicity ; 
wifhed not,to be precipitate in divulging the account of the fecret nego- 
tiation; thought that the publication of that tranfaétion fhould rather be 
the confequence thah the forerunner or provocation of a war*. |He was 
fully convinced, from his knowledge of the cardinal's and Chauvelin’s cha~ 
raters, that unlefs the points of conceffion originated with them +, France 
would never be brought to guaranty the pragmatic fanétion, which he con- 
fidered as effentially neceflary to the prefervation of tranquillity in Europe 5 
he was aware that the defperate fituation of the Emperor’s affairs in Italy, and 
his unwillingnefs to act in any degree cordially with the maritime powers, 
increafed the difficulty of obtaining an accommodation, and that a peace 
would be cheaply purchafed by fuffering France to acquire Loraine, provided 
Tufcany was given in exchdnge to the duke of Loraine, the Milanefe re- 
ftored, and Parma and Placentia ceded to the Emperor, in return for the 
two Sicilies. , : 

In conformity with thefe views, Horace Walpole hinted, ina difpatch to 
Jord Waldegrave, the circulation of a rumour in Paris, that the object of 
France was the acquifition of Loraine, in exchange forTufcany. Lord Watde- 
grave, in a conference with the cardinal, cafually mentioned this report. 
The extreme pleafure which this hint gave, the pains he took in (etting forth 
its expediency, and obviating all objections, fufficiently proyed that this was 
the great point which France had in view f. 

While the Britith cabinet were thus exerting themfelves in favour of a 
pacification, and were endeavouring to perfuade the Emperor and France 
to agree to terms of accommodation without the knowledge of the other 
powers, a fecret negotiation was opened between the Emperor and France, 
without the concurrence of England. At the time that cardinal Fleury 
was holding the private cosrefpondence with Horace Walpole, he made 
fecret overtures to the Emperor, with the hopes of detaching him from 
the maritime powers. In his anniverfary: letter§ of compliments to the 
Emperor, on occafion of the new year,"dated December 12th, 1734, 
he had added a poftcript in his own hand, expreffing, in the ftrongefl 
terms, his affection and refpect for the Emperor’s perfon, as well as his 
eameft defire to fee the peace of Europe reftored. The Emperor, befides 
the ufual chancery letter, returned an -anfwer in his own hand, dated: 
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“Period Vi. Febroary 16th, to the faid poft{cript, declaring his readinefs, in conjunction 

3744101737. With his allies, to liften to terms of amity, and the facility of obtaining a 

-—y~—~ peace, if the cardinal would heartily promote it. Thefe two letters were put 
Anto the hand of the Pope’s nuncio at Bruffels, to canyey them to the car- 
dinal ; who, in opening the nuncio’s packet (for he opened all his letters at 
arms length, and in the chimney) dropt the Emperor's particular letter into 
the fire, and could not recover it before it was defaced. The cardinal in- 
formed the nuncio, by a letter of March 10th, of this accident, and ex- 
preffed his fhame undconcern. But the Emperor, confidering this ftory as a 
taére fiction to excufe his filence, the correfpondence was interrupted. 

Soon after this incident, the Emperor, finding all attempts to induce the 
maritime powers to act offenfively againft France ineffectual, artfully made 
diftant overtures to Spain, in relation to the marriage of an archduchefs 
with Don Carlos, with the approbation of England. The dread of a 
fimilar union between Spain and Auftria to that which took place in 1725, 
alarmed the cardinal ; and he accordingly took occafion, by means of a con- 
fidential perfon at Paris, to convey to count Sinzendorff his wifhes to con- 
‘clude a peace diredily with the Emperor, without the intervention of any 
other power, and added, that he would cither depute a perfon of confidence 
fecretly to Vienna, or the Emperor might fend one to Paris, for the purpofe 
of fettling the conditions of a feparate accommodation. 

To this overture, the Emperor confented, and at the very moment when 
the cardinal was luring the Britifh cabinet with the hopes of opening, under 
_their aufpices, a negotiation with the Emperor, he ditpatched his agent, la 
Beaume, to Vienna, This tranfaction was carried -on in fo fecret a man- 
ner, that although fome fupicions were entertained, yet the firft vague ru- 
mour of the miffion was communicated by the earl of Waldegrave, on the 
2d of Auguft *, which he had cafually derived from a {py in the fecretary 
of ftate’s office at Paris ; and when heetaxed the cardinal with his duplicity, 
the hoary minifter diq not bluth to deny'the fa&, and becaufé the negotia- 
tion was at that moment fufpended, offered in the moft folemn manner to 
take an oath on the bible +, that no private negotiation was at that time 
Pending between France and Auftria. La Beaume attially paffed through 
the army, and after holding a conference ‘with prince Eugene, arrited 
and had continued five weeks at Viewns, “before, Mr. Rebinfon $ enter- 
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tained the fmalleft fufpicions of the faé&. The firft intimation which he re- 
ceived from lord Harrington, appeared to him nothing more than an uncer- 
tain report, and it was not till after much minute inquiry, thet he found the 
information to be true, 

Although the king, in his reply to Kinfki, had declared that he would not 
take upon himfelf to give any advice, and urged that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to enter into the war without the concurrence of the Dutch ; although 
he hinted at the feveral fchemes ofa feparate negotiation; thought the 
exchange of the dutchies of Loraine and Tufcany preferable ; infinuated 
the readinefs of Spain to accept the fecond archduchefs, and offered to affift 
in forwarding the match, or to adopt any other method for the purpof of 
eflecting a pacification; yet the Emperor, well aware that the king was 
ftrongly inclined to afford active affiftance, urged his {claim with redoubled 
inftances, ; 

The earneft folicitations of the Emperor, his threats to abandon the Low 
Countries, and the knowledge of his fecret negotiation with France, made 
a {trong impreffion on the king and cabinet, and gave weight to the opinion 
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of that party which inclined for war. For it was deemed far more eligible to , 


encounter hoflilities, than by a refufal of fuccours to throw the houfe of 
Auttria into the arms of France, or by permitting the diminution of her ter~ 
ritories, to enfeeble the only power which could effectually prefent a barrier 
to the encroachments of the houfe of Bourbon. 

This defertion of the houfe of Auftria in her extreme diftrefs, gave great 
difpleafure to feveral of the minifter's friends and co-adjutors, and to none more 
than to lord Harrington, who, in his capacity of fecretary of ftate; had the 
mortification to fend inftruétions, and to forward meafures contrary to his 
own fentiments. “ The reafons,” he obferves, ina letter to Horace Walpole, 
* you alledge to prove that the treaty of Seville was not the caufe of the Em- 
peror’s misfortunes are unanfwerable, and I with you could fuggeft as good 
ones (in cafe we are forced to it) for juftifying to the Emperor our not affift- 
ing him ; but if that could be done, to juftify it to ourfelves and our coun- 
try; confidering the prefent behaviour and operations of France and her 
allies, nothing but the moft abfolute inability can do it *.” 

In a fubfequent letter, lord Harrington + even fuggefted a meafure, 
which if followed, would probably have involved England in the war: it was 
to propofe to the Dutch, either an augmentation of their forces, or to join 
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Veriod VI. the king in requiring from the allies a direét {pecification of the conditions 
1734101737 on which they would conclude a peace, and to declare peremptorily, that 
——— unlefs a pofitive -anfwer was given, England and the States would decline 
the mediation, and adopt the neceffary meafures for preferving their own fe- 
curity, and the equilibrium of Europe. He alfo urged, if the States fhould 
decline both thefe propofitions, that England fhould withdraw from the 
mediation, and at the fame time acquaint the Emperor, that the king would 
endeavour to affift him in making a {eparate peace with any of his enemies, 
and in failure of that attempt, would join with him afterwards in the war, if 
an opportunity fhould arife of doing it with fuccefs. * 
Effetc of ‘The difference of opinion was now fo great, the party for war was fo 
then abroad. warmly fupported by the king, and that for peace by Sir Robert Walpole, 
as to occafion much indecifion in the meafures purfued abroad, and in the 
inftrudtions fet to the foreign minifters. The French cabinet availed itfelf 
of thefe circumftances with confiderable effeét, and particularly in Holland, 
where Chavigny, in his paffage through the Hague to Hanover, exagge- 
rated the divided ftate of adminiftration. He decried the fpirited attempts * 
made by Horace Walpole to infufe vigour and fpirit into the countels of the 
States General, and publicly declared, that the fentiments of the court and 
minifters of England, differed from the plan of pacification delivered by 
Horace Walpole to the States, and from the joint refolutions of the king and 
States, on the fubjet of the plan and armiftice, communicated to the French 
embaffador on the 8th of June. 
Sir Robert Walpole had given weight to this opinion, in a private inter- 
view with Chavigny*, who preffed him to bring about a pacification by a 
fecret convention “between France and England. He avowed his inclina- 
tion for peace, and exprefled his defire to fettle the terms with cardinal 
Fleury, but denied his own power folely to carry any meafure into execu- 
tion. When Chavigny confidered him in the light of prime minifter, and 
argued that his known credit with the king would enable him to carry any 
point he thought neceffary :.“ Let us fuppofe,” replied Walpole, “ That 
T thould agree to any meafure, without confulting the duke of Newcaftle, 
who is fecretary of ftate for the department of France, and the duke, on 
being informed of the tranfaction, fhould oppofe it, what is to be done in 
that cafe ? and what opinion would you have of me, to find things{topt and. 
overturned by fuch an oppofition ?” 
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It was impoffible that affairs could long continue in this {tate of fufpertce, Chapter 45- 
and that the tranquillity of Europe could be fecured, while the cabinet 1735t01736. 
of England was diftraéted and embarrafled. It became, thercfore, neceflary 
for the honour of the minifter, as well as for the prefervation of his fyflem, 
to thew, that whatever private differences might exift in the cabinet, their 
public opinion was decidedly in favour of pacific meafures; and to unde- 
ceive the Emperor in his expectations of affiftance from the maritime powers, 
by enforcing the neceffity of a feparate accommodation either with France 
er Spain. Thefe two objects were finally attained. 

In this dilemma, Walpole aéted with the moft confummate addrefs. Addrefs of 
While the official difpatches from Vicnna expreffed the ftrongeft difapproba- Walpole 
tion of the fecret negotiation with France, and caft the moft bitter reflec- 
tions on the Imperial minifters, his letters, and thofe of his brother Horace, 
breathed nothing but pacific fentiments. They * palliated the conduct of 
the Emperor, and were anxious not to offend cither him or France, by a 
violent and precipitate condemnation of their meafures. They afferted, 
that although the alteration in the project from that offered by the maritime 
powers, was executed without the co-operation of England, and the king 
had juft reafon to complain of inattention and flight, yct as it was entirely 
agreeable to what England had propofed, the king could blame nothing 
but the form of proceeding. They obferved, that it would be highly 
unbecoming to take offence at mere punttilious circumftances; they 
eflimated the bleffings of peace too highly to fuffer etiquette to prevail over 
prudence, or to obje&t toan agreement, merely becaufe it did not exaétly 
follow the original project; provided peace was the refult, they both 
repeatedly declared, it was no matter by whom or in what manner it 
was procured 4+. 

But though Walpole was anxious not to difoblige the Emperor, he would not -qyanfmits a 
fanétion his demand of fuccours or fybfidies ; and as the king and part of the. final anfiver 
cabinet appear to have ftrongly recommended that meafure, he was firm and oe Bens 
decifive in enforcing his pacific fentiments. At length, after much oppofition 
and fome delays, a paper was tran{mitted to Mr. Robinfon at Vienna, which 
feems to have been drawn up by himfelf. It ftated the determined refolu- 
tion of the king not to take any part in the war, to offcr his intervention in 
favour of the Emperor, but not to fend any affiftance either in)men or 
money. 
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Having arranged thefe difficult points, his opinion triumphed, and his 
pacific meafures were adopted in their fulleft latitude ; the Britifh cabinet 
now fleered a fleady and uniform courfe, no longer divided in counfels, or 
differing in {cntiment ; and their unanimous exertions were finally crowned 
with fuccels. 

It was their aim to make it the intereft of France to co-operate ferioufly 
in the reftoration of tranquillity, by candidly agreeing to fuch conditions as, 
would juftify cardinal Fleury in deferting Spain, and making a feparate ac- 
commodation with the Emperor; and this meafure could only be effected, 
by facilitating the ceffion of Loraine 1o France, in exchange for Tufcany, 
and to leave to cardinal Fleury and Chauvelin the manner of propofing it, 
and the {pecific plan to be Jaid before the Emperor for his approbation. 

The carl of Waldegrave *, in conformity to inftruétions fent from the 
queen, drew from cardinal Fleury a fpecific acknowledgment of his intentions. 
After incteafing bis alarm, at « refolution of the States, which feemed to 
announce the adoption of more vigorous meafures, he reprefented the cala- 
mitics ready to fall upon Europe, from his dilatory and irrefolute proceed- 
ings; that he forefaw nothing but ruin and deflruction from beginning and 
then dropping negotiations, and fubftituting new projects in their place. He 
gradually obtained, by artful queftions, a confeffion that the exchange of 
Loiaine for Tuscany, was the great object of France; and finally, under a 
promife of the ftricteft fecrecy, he prevailed on the cardinal to lay open his 
{cheme for a general pacification, which, with a very few exceptions, was fimi- 
lar to that which had been propoied by the maritime powers. At the fame 
time, the cardinal requefted that the plan fhould be propofed and executed 
by England in concert with France ; and he added, that fuch a peace, being 
eflablifhed on the foundation of juftice and reafon, he would abandon his 
allies if they did not comply. 

Having thus prevailed on cardinal Fleury to acquiefce in the intervention 
of England, the next ftep was to gain the confent of the Emperor to the 
terms propofed by France, to be modified by England; and this was effected 
with equal ability, The Britith minifter at Vienna +, in a private audience 
of the Emperor, reprefented the concern of the kingat the unfortunate events 
of the war, and his indefatigable zeal and ardent withes in defiring to put an 
end tothe troubles of Europe. He obferved, that the difappointment which 
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the king derived from his inability to enter into the war, was equal to that Chapter 45. 
which the Emperor muft have experienced in not having received that afift- 1735 1735. 
ance which he fo ardently expeéted. He urged, that in the prevent fituation 
of affairs, there feemed no other expedient remaining, than to detach one of 
the allies, and that to carry that project into execution in the manner moft 
agreeable, the king had exprefled a defire to have the Emperor’s opinion; and 
had beea anxioufly waiting for an anfwer- He then added, that he had now 
to fubmit to the Emperor's confideration, a ftrong inftance of the king's con- 
fidence and friendihip, which was to communicate the offer of a feparate ac- 
commodation from France, nearly conformable to the plan propoléd by the 
maritime powers, and acceded to by the Emperor; the ceffion of Loraine to 
France in exchange for Tufcany, to be given to the duke of Loraine on the 
decealt: of the prefent great duke, and concluded by faying, that the Em- 
peror’s confent to this plan would infallibly infure a fuccefsful iffue. 
In reply, the Emperor, after returning his grateful acknowledgments to 
the king for this inftance of his friend(hip, added with much dignity, “ Al- 
though [ relicd upon more fubftantial marks of friendfhip from the hing, 
whole word was engaged by treaty to affift me with real fuccours, and al- 
though in a fimilar cafe 1 (hould not have withheld thofe fuccours which I 
flood engaged to by treaty. yet 1 am willing to believe that the difappoint- 
ment which I have experienced, however fatal to myfelf and family, was lefS 
owing, to want of inclination in the king, than to the impoflibility of acting 
otherwile: notwithftanding this Sifappointment, I will pay all imaginable 
deference to the advice now communicated, «nd will appreciate as it deferves 
this math of confidence. But as it is an affair of the higheft importance and 
delicacy, and as the exchange’ does not totally depend on myfelf, I can 
not give the previous promife which is now defired, even if 1 were con- 
vinced of the fuccefs; for the objet under confideyation is not fo much 
what fhould be done, but whether it*is proper to be done. 1 again affure 
you, however, that I will pay the greateft deference to the king’s advice, 
and after I have duly reflecled upon it, and confulted my council, if you de- 
fire it, will myfelf give the anfwer.” 
Thefe declarations were foon followed by various explanations from the 
Imperial minifters, and finally by a formal anfwer in writing. Asfarascould Rely. 
be gathered from the dubious and myfterious manner in which the court of 
Vienna enveloped their fentiments, it appeared as if the Emperor, on certain 
conditions, might be induced to accede to the overtures of cardinal Fleury, 
provided Tufcany was given unconditionally to the family of Loraine, and 
the king of Sardinia would accept the Langhes inftead of the Tortonele. 
6 | Amidft 
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Amidit fuch difcordant views as influenced the conduct of Auftria and 
France, it was not to be expeéted that any conditions would be finally ac- 
ceded to on either fide without much altercation and delay. But it was a 
great point yained, that the contending parties feemed gradually drawing 
towards an amicable compromife. The obje&t of England was fecretly to 
affifl in keeping up the intercourfe recently eftablithed between the Emperor 
and France, to offend neither of thofe powers by cenfuring their conduct, but 
on the contrary, to declare that, although the king was not unacquainted 
with the feerct negotiation, yet fo far from oppofing it, if it fhould be found 
not inconfiflent with the equilibrium of Europe, he would be defirous of fa- 
cilitating its fuccefsful iffue. 

The Britifh minifters at the Imperial and French courts, were inftruéted 
to approve the bafis of the agreement fettled between France and the Em- 
peror, of which they obtained certain information, and a counter project, 
with {Use few alterations for preventing the ceffion of Loraine to France, with- 
out a fufficient indemnity, was drawn up by lord Harrington, and forwarded 
to Paris and Vienna, The confequcnce of this conduét was, that the Impe- 
ual and French courts at length acknowledged the fecret negotiation, and 
that the Britifh embaffador at Vienna received from prince Eugene, a project 
of the preliminary articles with which the Emperor and France were faid 
to,be contented, and to which the concurrence of the maritime powers was 
defired. 

The anfwer to this projeé&t was made in the name of Great Britain and the 
United Provinces, who declared, that finding upon examination, that the 
preliminaries did not effentially differ from the plans before delivered, nor 
contain any thing detrimental to the equilibrium of Europe, the king and 
the Republic did not hefitate to declare their approbation and readinefs to 
coneur ina future treaty for bringing them to perfection, referving to them- 
felves the liberty of ftipulating the neceffary fecurity for their own poffefiions, 
rights, privileges, and commerce. 

The fecret negotiation had already produced very advantageous effects in 
Germany; it occafioned an aétual, though not a ftipulated armiftice on the 
Rhine. The French and Imperial troops did not undertake any offenfive 
operations. Prince Eugene returned to Vienna in the month of Oétober, and 
foon afterwards the two armies paffed into winter quarters. But the fame 
béneficial confequcnces could not take place in Italy, fince the fate of the 
war did not wholly depend, as ‘it did in Germany, on the fiat of cardinal 
Fleury, becaufé no fufpenfion of arms could take place, without the 
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confent of the king of Spain, who, eager to accelerate the poffeffion of Chapter 45, 
Mantua, would not eafily be induced to agree to an armiflice at the moment 1735 101736. 
when he thought hinfelf fecure of fuccefs. But what could not be accom- 

plifbed by pertuafion or force, was finally effected by flratagem. 

One great object of the Britifh cabinet was to prevent, or at leaft to pro- Oppofite 
tract the fiege of Mantua, which was but fcantily provided with ammunition ‘yr° hath 
and provifions, With a view to deter the French from attempting it, Ho- 
trace Walpole, in a letter to the cardinal, and baron Gedda and lord Walde- 
grave in their conferences, reprefented, that although the Englifh had de- 
clined going into the war, yet they would not {ee the houfe of Auftria ruined, 
and that if Mantua was taken, and the Emperor was driven out of Italy, the 
maritime powers mutt come forward to his affiflance. Fortunately, Mantua 
was the fubject of contention between the allies in Italy. Philip was eager 
to begin the fiege, confcious that the pofleffion of that important fortrefi, as 
the key of Lombardy on the fide of the Tyrol,,would give to Spain the 
control of Italy. Cardinal Fleury himfelf, did not attempt to conceal Iris 
apprehenfions of the confequences that would refult from the capture. He 
faid to the earl of Waldegrave*, that the fall of that place into the hands of the 
Spaniards, would defeat all his {chemes, and render the king and queen of Spain 
untractable. He even promifed, and in this inftance did not belie his word, 
to give orders to the Fiench general in Italy, not only not to prefs the fiege 
of Mantua, but to protract the opening of the trenches, and even to place his 
troops in fuch a manner, as to permit the entrance of provifions into the 
town. The king of Sardinia went {till farther, and in a letter to George the 
Second, declared that he was ready to join the maritime powers, if they would 
enter into the war +: expatiated on his own danger, fhould the poffeffion of 
Mantua encourage Spain to deprive him of all the territories which had been 
allotted to him by his engagements with France. He preffed the king {pee- 
dily to negotiate a peace between the Emperor and the allies, as the only 
means of preventing his falling a facrifice to the refentment of Spain, for 
having delayed co-operating, in the fiege of Mantua. He declared that he 
would rather make a facrifice of part of the Milancfe, that the Emperor might 
retain a footing in Italy, by keeping poffeffion of Mantua, with Parma, 
Placentia, and Tufcany, than even obtain poffeffion of the whole Milanefe, 
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on condition that Mantua, with the other poffeffions in Italy, thould be ceded 
to Don Carlos *. 

In compliance with thele views, he had pofitively refufed to furnifh a 
fingle piece of artillery, and fecretly obftructed every meafure which tended 
to facilitate the capture of that important fortrefi. By thefe manceuvres, 
the fiege way pretradied until the feafon was too far advanced ; and Philip 
was thus prevented from gaining a preponderance in Ttaly, which would have 
rcndered him {oo powerful in that quarter, and have induced him to re- 
fufe all conditions of peace which did not confirm the total exclufion of the 
Emperor. 

During this whole tranfaction, cardinal Fleury was kept in continual alarm, 
by repeated infinuations from Horace Walpole and the earl of Waldegrave, 
that the Dutch would be induced to act with vigour, provided France would 
not accede to lonourable terms +. They alfo made continued reprefentations 
to him, that the Emperor, if rendered defperate, would throw himfelf into 
the arms of Spain, and agree to the marriage of Don Carlos with an arch- 
duchefs, which the French minifter {eemed to deprecate as much, or even 
more than the king of England, For the fame purpofe, the Britith cabinet 
never ccafed making overtures, both to the Emperor and Spain, in favour of 
the marriages; and this bufinefs was fo artfully managed, that though it 
was conduéted under the appearance of the ftriéteft fecrecy, yet it was duly 
communicated to the cardinal in the manner the moft likely to alarm him. 

The’cardinal had no fooner agreed to a feparate accommodation with the 
Emperor, and a fecret convention with England, than the recollection of his 
former infincerity in his correfpondence with Horace Walpole, and the in- 
fluence of Chauvelin over him, induced the Britifh cabinet to keep him 
fleady to his engagements, by oppofing art to art, and intrigue to intrigue. 
They avarled themtelves of his apprehenfions of a rupture with Spain, and 
of his dread left a clofe union fhould be formed between Spain and England. 
Mr. Keene, the Englith minifter at M&drid, executed, with much adurefs, 
the inftruétions of lis court on this head, From the time of the firlt official 
communications from cardinal Fleury, of the fecret accommodation between 
France and the Emperor, and the partial fufpenfion of arms in Italy, with- 
out the knowledge or confent of Spain, he artfully fomented the refent- 
ment which the court of Madrid entertained againft France, for deferting 
and betraying the common caufe. He encouraged the irritable and punc- 
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Hlious difpofition of Philip the Fifth, who was piqued at being betrayed by  Chapter4s. 
his native country; he increafed while he affected to allay the ungovern= 3735101736. 
able fury of the queen, who afpired to make her fon, Don Carlos, maltér ot Sa 
Italy, and who confidered the difpofal of Parma and Tufcany to the Emperor, 

as an injurious deprivation of her own inhegjtance. 

The court of Spain was fo irritated, that Mr. Keene obiferved, in?a letter 
to the duke of Newcaftle*, There is fcarceany thing that they would not 
do, to revenge themfelves upon the French ; you will eafily yudge of their 
defire to do it, when, contrary to their pride, they make fuch applications to 
the king before they know the leaft of his majefty’s fentiments, I wish, indeed, 
that matters may not have been puflit rather too far; for hitherto T found 
more difpofition in them to fit down quictly with their mortification, if there 
was no remedy, than I do at prefent ; but they now feem to be drove to 
defpair, and to be refolved to act as people in that ftate.” 

Even Don Patinho, the firft minifter, who was fo myflerious, that, accord- 
ing to cardinal Fleury, he always {poke as well as wrote + in cypher, was fo 
highly irritated, that he propoted, in unambiguous terms, te undermine the 
Ficnch commerce with Spain, and particularly that with the Indies, by in- 
creafing the Englifh trade; “and thus we hall,” as he obferved to the 
Britith minifler at Madrid }, “ revenge ourfelves upon the cardinal ig, the 
« moft cafy and effectual manner, and kill him with a flaff of cotton §."" 

The Britith cabinet, long accuftomed to the violent and changeful temper 
of the court of Madrid, and well knowing that the king, though alienated by 
temporary difpleafure, was from principle and intereit attached to France, 
amicably deprecated thefe counfels, and urged the good policy as well as ne- 
ccffity of acceding to the preliminaries. 

The refult of all thefe wifely combined meafures, was the fignature of Pre= Signature of 
liminaries for a general pacification, which was concluded onsftich fayourable the prelimi 
terms, that even lord Bolingbroke, the = implacable enemy of Sir Robert Wal- "4" 
Walpole, obferved, that, “ If the Englith minifters had any hand in it, they 
« were wifer than he-thouglt them ; and if not, they were much luckier than 
© they deferved to be |].”” Pa 

The opiniorf which truth extorted unwillingly fan lord Bolingbroke, that 
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the terms of the preliminaries were as juft and honourable as the circum- 
ftances would permit, feems to haye been the opinion of the greatelt part 
of the nation ; for the annals of England give no inftance of a feffion in par- 
liament which paffed with fo little oppofition, in regard to foreign afftirs, 

as that in the commencement of 1736. With becoming pride and {atis- 
faction,* for having {ettled the great outlines of a general peace, the 
fpeech from the throne exprefled the pacific fentiments of the minifler, 
that provided peace was made, it was no object of confideration by whom, or 
in what manner it was made. After mentioning the happy turn which the 
affairs of Europe had taken, and after obferving, that a plan of pacification 
had been propofed by the king, in conjun@tion with the States, and that the 
Emperor and France had feparately concerted the preliminaries for 
obtaining that end, the king faid, “ It appearing, upon due examination, 
that thefe articles do not cffentially vary from the plan proposed by me and the 
States, nor contain any thing prejudicial to the equilibrium: of Europe, or to 
the rights and intere(ts of our refpective fubjects, we thought fit, in purfu~ 
ance of our confkant purpofe, to contribute our utmoft towards a pacifica~ 
tion; to declare, by a joint refolution, to tke courts of Vienna and France, 
our approbation of the faid preliminaries, and our readinefS to concur in a 
treaty to be made for bringing them to perfection,” 

As ‘in infallible fymptom of peace, he noticed, that a confiderable re- 
duétion would be made both by fea and land, and concluded with this pa- 
thetic exhortation to moderation and harmony at home : “ I am willing to 
hope, this pleafing profpect of peace abroad, will greatly contribute to peace 
and good harmony at home. Let that example of temper and moderation, 
which has fo happily calmed the fpirits of contending princes, banifh from 
among, you all inteftine difcord and diffenfion. Thofe who truly wih the 
peace and profperity of their country, can never have a more favourable op- 
portunity than now offers, of diftinguifhing themfelves, by declaring their 
fatisfaction in the progrefs already made, towards reftoring the public tran~ 
quillity, and in promoting what is ftill neceffary to bring it to perfection *.”” 

On this occafion, the addrefs was carried in the houfe of commons, not 
only without a divifion, but without the fmalleft oppofition, and the feffion 
ended with {carcely a fingle reflection on the conduct of foreign affairs; a fin- 


gelar phenomenon in the political annals of this country. 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH: 
1736. 


Parliamentary Proceedings.—Gin A&.—Motion to repeal the To AA, negatived. 
—Bill for the Relief of the Quakers paffis the Commons, but is thrown out by 
the Lords—Account of Edmund Gibfon, Bifhop of London.—Prorogation — 
Horace Walpole declines the Office of Secretary of State—Accompanies the 
King to Hanover, as Vice Secretary—Foreign Negotiations —Prudence of Sir 
Robert Walpole.—Private Correfpondence with his Brother —Objects to gua» 
rauty the Provifional Succefion to Berg and Fuliers—Oppofes the Northern 
League, and the Mediation between Ruffia and the Porte-—Promotes the de- 
faitive Treaty.—The Delays of the Emperor —Ineffefual attempt ta bribe 
Chawvelin.—Secret Correfpondence with Cardinal Rien; and Difmifiion of 
Chauvetin. 


HE parliamentary proceedings of this feffion, relating to domeftic 

affairs, were, in general, of little importance. The only fubjeéts which 
it may be neceffary to particularize, were The Gin AG; the repeal of the 
tefl act, and the bill for giving relief to Quakers. 

The ac& for laying a tax on fpirituous liquors, and licenfing the retailers, 
was a meafure in which the minifter had no immediate concern, but for 
which he fuffered much unmerited obloquy. The bill was principally pro- 
moted by Sir Jofeph Jekyll, from a {pirit of philanthropy, which led him to 
contemplate with horror the progrefs of vice, licentioufnefs, and immorality 
that marked the popular attachment to thefe inflammatory poifons, This 
benevolent attempt embarraffed the minifter, but did not anfwer the defired 
ond. e 

It was incumbent on the minifter , to prevent any diminution of the 
revenue of the crown, and for that purpofe to fupply any deficiency which 
might arife from the reduced confumption of fpirituqus liquors ; but thie 
attention to his official duty, expofed him to much intemperate abufe, and 
he was reproached for withing to facrifice the morals of the people to financial 
confiderations, »After many debates, in which the minifter took an active 
thare, the bill paffed, and £.7a,000 per annum was granted to the king as a 
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compenfation for the diminution of the civil lift, to which the duty had 
hitherto belonged *.” 

The populace fhewed their difapprobation of this act in the ufual mode 
of riot and violence. Numerous defperados availed themfelves of the 
popular difcontents, and continued the clandeftine fale of gin in defiance 
of every reflriction. The demand of penalties, which the offenders were unable 
to pay, filled the prifons, and removing every reftraint, plunged them into 
courfes more audacioufly criminal. It was found, that a duty and penalty 
fo fevere as to amount to an implied prohibition, were as little calculated 
to benefit the public morality as the public revenue, and, as Walpole pre- 
di&ed, a fubfequent adminiftration was obliged to modify the meafure. 

Few fubjects were more embarraffing to the minifter, than the propofed 
repeal of the teft act. He had for a long time aéted with the diffenters ; 
he fully appreciated the advantage which the proteftant fucceffion had de- 
rived from their exertions; he had received from them the warmeft fupport ; 
he knew that they had reafom to expect relief from a proteftant king, whom 
they Aad affifted in placing on the throne; he had even given them hopes, 
that the time was not far difant, when they might obtain what they fo 
earneflly defired. In this feffion, the motion for repealing the téft act was 
prematurely brought forwards by Plummer, who fupported it in a very able 
{peech. Though the minifter oppofed the motion in the prefent inftaace, 
he did it with fuch candour and moderation, and “ expreffed him{elf fo cau- 
** tioufly, with regard to the church, and fo affectionately, with regard to 
“ the diffenters, that neither party had caufe to complain of him. The 
* public has been long informed of all the arguments urged for and againft 
* the motion, as aimoft every year produced fome event that revived them, 
“ therefore they are omitted here. The motion was negatived by a majority 
“ of 251 againft 123 +.” 

Yet, although the minifter thus pppofed the repeal of the teft adt, 
he warmly patronifed and fupported a bill for the relief of the Quakers, who 
prefented a petition to the houfe of commons. It ftated, “ that notwithftand- 
ing the feveral aéts of parliament made, for the more eafy recovery of tythes, 
and ecclefiaftical dues, in a fummary way, by warrant from juftices of the 
peact,. yet as the faid people confcientionfly refufed the payment, ‘they were 
Mot only liable to, but many of them had undergone grievous fufferings, by 
profecution in the exchequer, ecclefiaftical, and other courts, to the impri- 
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fonment of their perfons, and the impoverifhing and ruin of them and their 
families, for fuch {mall fums as were recoverable by thofe ads; and therefore 
praying, that the houfe would be pleafed to afford them fuch relief as to 
them fhould feem meet *.” 

Though the minifter and the majority of the houfe were difpofed to 
favour the petition, and a bill was framed accordingly, yet the great in- 
tereft of the eftablifhed clergy, rendered it a matter of much difficulty. 
Counter-petitions poured in from all quarters, fetting forth, “ That fuch 
a law would be extremely prejudicial to themfelves and brethren, excluding 
them from the benefit of the laws then in being, far the recovery of tythes. 
and other dues, and thereby putting the clergy of the eftablifhed church, 
upon a worfe foot than the reft of his majefly’s fubjects; and praying to be 
heard by council againft the bill -.”” 

Notwithftanding all obftacles, the difpofition of the houfe was very 
flrbng in favour of the quakers, Their petition was not confidered 
a party affair; and the proceedings againft many of them, had fuch 
an air of perfecution, as procured them many friends among{t all 
parties. The bill ynderwent great alterations in the committee. The 
main intention of it was, ta make the determination of ‘two juftices of 
the peace final, as to all payments of tythes and church dues, when the 
quaker, who was to pay them, did not litigate the fame, which the juftices 
Were to certify under their hands and feals, without fee or reward. But in 
cafe the quaker fhould litigate the payment, then either party, who fhould 
diffent from the adjudication of the juftices, might have rccourfe to the 
courts in Weftminfler hall. The payment of all church and chapel rates, 
if refufed by quakers, were, upon the complaint of the churchwardens, to be 
levied by diftrefs, by order of two juftices, upon their goods, in the fame 
manner as the poor rates are levied, and no quaker was to be {ued or profe~ 
cuted for not paying any church or chapel rates, in any: other manner. 

Such was the main purport of this famous bill (though clogged with a 
great number of other claufes); when after long debates, and feveral divifions, 
it pafled the houfe of commons, by a majority of 164 againft 48 {. 

In the upper houfe it was fuccefsfully oppofed by the intereft of the church 
and the law; a confiderable number of courtiers were alfo non-contents. The 
two great lawyers, lord chancellor Talbot and lord Hardwicke, made a ftrong 
impreffion by obférvations on the incorreétnefs and imperfections of the bill, 
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for the amendment of which, the fhort remainder of the feffion would not 
afford time. ‘ The fpeakers on both fides difplayed great abilities and 
temper, but when the queftion was put, for committing the bill, it paffed in 
the negative, by a majority of 54 againft 35 *.” 

The minifter was highly diffatisfied with the rejection of a bill which he was 
induced irom various confiderations to promote. He was ftrongly averfe to 
alf meafurcs which bore the appearance of perfecution in religious matters. 
His conduct was alfo influenced by perfonal confiderations. A large body of 
quakers were eftablifhed in the county of Norfolk, and particularly in the 
city of Norwich, who had always fupported the candidates whom he fa- 
voured at the general clections, and he was anxious, from a principle of gra- 
titude, to prove that he was not unmindful of paft favours, and deferving of 
future affiftance. Thcfe motives operated fo ftrongly in its favour, that 
few circumftances cver ruffed his temper, or affected his equanimity 
more than the rejection of this bill, He bitterly complained of the vindic- 
tive {pirit which reigned in the houfe of lords, and his refentment was prin- 
cipally excited againft the bifhop of London, to whom he attributed its de- 
feat, That prelate had prevailed on the bench of bifhops, to give their 
decided oppofition to the bill, and had exhorted the clergy, in all quarters of 
the kingdom, t6 petition againft it, as highly prejudicial to the interefts of 
the church. In confequence of ‘thefe exertions, the miniftcr, with a fpirit 
of acrimony very unufual to him, withdrew from the learned prelate the 
full confidence which he had hitherto placed in him, and transferred into 
other hands the conduét of ecclefiaftical affairs with which he had been 
chiefty entrufted. 

Edmund Gibfon was born in 1669 +, and educated at the free grammar 
{choo] at Bampton, in Weftmoreland, the place of his nativity. At the 
age of feventeen, he was admutted a fcholar of Queen's college Oxford, and 
raifed himfelf into early notice by vagus publications, which proved his 
claffical erudition, his accurate acquaintance with the Northern languages, 
and a correct knowledge of the Roman and Saxon antiquities, and Britith 
topography. His great talents and extenfive learning, introduced him to 
the patronage of archbifhop Tenifon, who made him librarian of Lambeth, 
and appointed him his domeftic*chaplain. By the archbifhop’s intereft, he 
became precentor and refidentiary of Chichefter, reCtor of Lambeth, and 
arehdeacon of Surry. ‘m-t713, he gave to the public thet great and la- 
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borious work, intitled, “ Codex Juris Ecclefiaflici Anglicani, or the Sta~ Chapter 46. 
tutes, Conftitutions, Canons, Rubricks, and articles of the Church of Eng- | 1736 
Jand, methodically digefted under their proper heads ; with a cominentary, 

hiftorical and juridical, and with an introduétory difcourfe concerning the 

prefent ftate of the power, difcipline, and laws of the church of England, 

with an appendix of inftruments, antient and modern, in folio.” 

Being a great friend to the proteftant fucceffion, he was promoted, in 1716, 
to the bithopric of Lincoln, and in 1720 tranflated to the fee of London, ~ 

In this eminent ftation, he enjoyed the full confidence of the king: 
and miniftry, and was principally confulted by lord Townfhend and Sir 
Robert Walpole, in all ecclefiaftical matters, particularly during the long 
decline of health which incapacitated archbifhop Wake for tranfacting bu- 
finefS. He was always zealous in fupporting the eftablifhment of the church 
of England, and uniformly oppofed the repeal of the teft act. He declined 
a tranflation to Winchefter *, and looked forwards to the primacy with fuch 
confidence of expectation, that he was called by Whifton, heir apparent to 
the fee of Canterbury. Thcfe well-founded hopes were fruftrated by the 
indignation of Walpole for his oppofition to the quakers’ bill. “On the de- 
ceafe of Wake, the fee was conferred on Potter. And when, on his death, in 
1747, it was offered to Gibfon, he declined it on account of his ad- 
vanced age and increafing infirmities. Ele cied on the 6th of February 
1748. 

The inveteracy difplayed againft this eminent prelate for the con{cientious 
difcharge of his duty, reflests no credit on the memory of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. His efteem for the bithop of London had been fo great, that when 
he was reproached with giving him the authority of a pope, he replicds 
** And a very good pope he is {." Even after their difagreement, he never 
failed to pay an eulogium to the learning and integrity of his former 
friend. 

On the zoth of May, the king put an end ta this late feffion of parlia: Prorogation 
ment, by a fpeech, in which he acquainted both houfes, “ that fince the pre- of parliae 
liminary articles had been concluded between the Emperor and his moft ™*at 
Chriftian majefty, a further convention, concerning the execution of them, 
had been made and communicated by both thofe courts, and that negotiations 
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were carrying on by the feveral powers engaged in the late war, in order to 
fettle the general pacification.” [le cxpreffed himfelf with great con- 
cern in relation to the feeds of diffenfion that had been fown amongft his 
people, exhorting his parhament to cultivate unanimity, and promifing 
impartial protection to all his fubje&ts. He then acquainted them, that 
being obliged that fummer to vifit his German dominions, he hoped that 
they would make the adminiftration of the queen, whom he had refolved 
to appoint regent during his abfence, as eafy to her, as her wife conduct 
would render her government agreeable to them *. 

At this period, Sir Robert Walpole and his brother gave a memorable 
proof of their prudence and moderation. The king being diffatisfied with 
lord Harrington, propofed to difmils him from the office of fecretary of 
flate, and queen Caroline offered the place to Horace Walpole; but con- 
fcious that the elevation of two bruthcis to the principal pofts of govern- 
anent, would augment the jealoufy and popular outcry which already pre- 
yailed, and fearful left fo important a change fhould increafe the divifions 
among the minifters, he declined the offer. The king, however, would not 
admit lord Harrington’s attendance at Hanover, and though he acquieiced 
in the refufal of. Horace Walpole, yet he infifted on his undertaking the 
employment of fecretary of ftate during his refidence abroad; an order 
which Horace Walpole, though he attempted to elude, could not venture 
to difobey, and accordingly accompanied the king to Hanover +. 

As the king was extremely jezlous of being governed, and yet as his ig- 
norance of the Englifh conflitution, and his natural attachment to German 
mieafures, rendered it expedient that he fhould be adviled by thof wl.o 

ere re{ponfible for the adminiftration of affairs, it became necefftry ta con- 
vey this advice in fo delicate a manner, that he fhould appear to guide the 
reins, which were conducted by another hand. With this view, a confiden- 
tial correfpondence was carried on between the two brothers ; and as the king 
always expected to fee any private letters which pafled between them, an 
arrangement was made, that oftenfible letters fhould be fent for the perufal 
of the king, and confidential ones to Horace Walpole alone. A part of this 
correfpondence is {till preferved ; thofe letters of Sir Robert Walpole which” 
relate to foreign affairs, prove, as ufual, his extreme caution n avoiding, as 
much as poffible, any continental embarraffments, which weré not imme- 
diately neceflary to the preferyation of external peace and internal tran- 
guillity. 
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The letters on domeftic occurrences, are chiefly concerning the-murder of Chapter 46. 
captain Porteus ; tumults in Spitalfields, on employing Irifh manufa@urers, 1736 
and the riots on account of the gin aét, They difplay his good fenfe and 
prudence, in endeayouring to prevent rather than punifh difturbances, and 
yet indicate.no deficiency of vigour, when it was requifite to act with fpirit. 

Befides the difficult tafk of fettling the difputes between the Emperor and Foreign at- 
theallies, which encountered continual obftructions from the difcordant views of ““"* 
the contending powers, three foreign objects of great importance principally 
occupied the attention of the king at Hanover, and gave fufficient employ- 
ment to the fagacity of Walpole: The regulation of the fucceffion of Berg 
and Juliers; the project of a league with the northern powers; and the 
mediation between Ruffia and the Porte. 

John William, duke of'Cleves, Julicrs, and Berg, dying in 1609 without Berg and 
iffue, his dominions were claimed by the houfes of Saxony, Brandenburgh, Jullers: 
and palatine Newburgh. After a long conteft, the difputed fucceffion was. 1666. 
regulated by a family compact, and divided between the great elector Fre- 
derick William, who was defcended from the eldeft fitter of John William, 
and Philip William, duke of Newburgh, afterwards elector palatine, who was 
defcended from the Tecond fifter. Frederick William obtained Cleves, La 
Marck, and Rayenftein ; Philip William, Juliers and Berg. By the family 
compact, it was ftipulated, that fhould the male iffue of either branch be- 
come extinét, the other fhould inherit the whole fucceffion, 

As at this period Charles, fon of Philip William, had no iffue, and was 
advanced in years, the fucceffion of Berg and Juliers was claimed by Fre- 
derick William, king of Pruffia, grandfon of the great elector. But his claims 
were oppofed by Charles Frederick, prince palatine of Sultzbach, of the 
collateral line of the houfe of palatine Newburgh, as being lincally de- 
fcended from the third fifter of the lait duke of Cleves, He accordingly 
remonftrated againft the family compact ; and was fupported in his preten- 
fions by the elector palatine, to whom he was prefumptive heir, This fuc- 
ceffion had long been a favourite object of Frederick William: He: was 
prepared to affert his pretenfions with his whole force, on the death of the 
elector ine, and was fecure of wrefting thefe duchies from the houfe of 
Sultz! fad not the latter been openly fupported or fecretly abetted by 
Ottlef’ powers. 

It ‘became an object of common prudence and policy, to obviate the dif- 
ficulties which were likely to arife on the death of the-e palatine, 
and to regulate, if poffible, the provifional fucceffion to the @ifputed pro- 
yinces, in fuch a manner as to prevent the difturbarice of th blic ‘e. 
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Period VI. But the difcordant views agd complicated interefts of the powers who were 
193401737, Capable of interfering with effcét, gave little hopes of a fuccefsful and ftable 
bey arrangement. > 

France had given her guaranty to the houfe of Sultzbach, but fhe had 
givenit at a time when the was interefted to fecure the palatine fuinily, and as 
that motive no longer operated with the fame force, it was probable that fhe 
woul] act in conformity to the fituation of affairs at the time of the vacancy. 

The Emperor, with his ufual duplicity, had fecretly guarantied the pro- 
vifional fucceffion to both the contefting parties; but although he had lured 
Frederick William with the moft folemin profeffions to tupport his pretenfions, 
yet he was known to be fecretly inclined to favour the houfe of Sultzbach. 
In all events, however, he was unwilling to offend either Pruffia or the pala- 
tine family, and was no le{S anxious than France to avaid a public declara- 
tion of his future retolutivus. 

The Dutch, whole territories bordered on Berg and Juliers, were more 
than any other power interefted to prevent any difturbances on the death of 
the eleétor palatine, and extremely anxious to propofe fuch an accommoda- 
tion as fhould remove the apprehenfions of a war, They therefore applied 
to the Emperor and France, and defired the king of Ehgland’s concurrence 
to act in concert with them, for difpofing thofe two powers to propofe inftant 
and proper meafures for obviating the troubles by an accommodation between 
the contending parties, and preventing all hoftile aggreffions while that accom- 
modation was negotiating. 

George the Second, highly difgufted with the king of Pruffia, was averfe 
to fupport any meafures which might tend to his aggrandifement, and would 
not eafily be prevailed on to guaranty his fucceffion to Julicrs and Berg, unlefs 
fome advantage was ftipulated for himfelf. For this reafon, the Dutch had 
propofed'that Eaft Friefland, to which both he and the king of Pruffia had 
Pretenfions, (hould, on the death of the reigning fovereign without iffue, re- 
vert to George the Second as eleGior of Hanover, the right of maintaining 
a garrifon in Embden being referved to the Dutch. They farther recom- 
mended, that in confideration of renouncing his claim on Eaft Fricfland, 
fuch a portion of Juliers and Berg, as might be adjudged to # king of 
Pruffia, fhould be fecured under the guaranty of England. 

The king feemed inclined to confent to thefe ftipulations; but the mi- 
nifter, ftrongly averfe to complicated and diftant guaranties, expreffed his ob- 
jections to all interference ; declared himfelf againft prematurely agreeing to 
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_ either Pruffia or the palatine family. He ftated the great inconveniences 
which might arife from blending that affair with the gencral tran{aGlions 
then in agitation, when the Emperor and France had agrees! to poftpone 
the confideration of it till the chief bufinefS of the prefent negotiation fhould 
be concluded. His opinion prevailed, and all thoughts of interference were 
relinquifhed *. 

The northern league was the object which moft embarraffed the minifter, 
and reduced him to the neceffity of oppofing the king’s inclinations. 
Rofencrantz, the Danifh minifter at Hanover, with a view to benefit his own 
country, and Mr. Finch, the Britifh envoy at Stockholm, from a defire of 
favouring the court at which he was employed, had reprefented to the king 
the good policy of forming a league between the maritime powers, and Swe- 
den and Denmark, The king, who underftood the interefts of Hanover 
better than thofe of England, and who could not fufficiently appreciate the 
great commercial and naval principles by which the minilter was actuated 
in forming alliances and giving guaranties, eagerly embraced, and zealoufly 
fupported the fcheme; and with a view to keep the king of Pruffia in awe, 
propofed + the acceffion of Ruffia. He communicated his wifhes to the 
queen, and requefted the opinion of Sir Robert Walpole in fuch a manner, 
as fufficiently proved to which fide he inclined. The minifter difapproved 
the meafure, and confidered it not only as highly inexpecient, but as abfo- 
lutely impracticable. “He was convinced that fuch an alliance with Sweden 
would offend the Czarina, unlefs fhe was invited to accede, and that her 
acceffion could not be obtained but by guarantying the poffeffion of Livonia 
and Ingria, which would no lefs offend Sweden. 

In his oftenfible letter to his. brother, Walpole frankly ftated his objec- 
tions to precipitate refolutions, recommended cautious proceedings, and par- 
ticular attention not to offend the Emperor and Ruffia, and reprobated 
expenfive and burthenfome guaransies. 

As the negotiation became more and more complicated,’and the king 
fcemed inclined to perfevere in his opinion, Walpole pradentially infinuated, 
that a matter of fuch extreme delicacy and importance, fhould be tranfacted 
by an official correfpondence, rather than by private letters between the 
king and queen, The king having approved this propofal, Horace Walpole 
was ordered to prepare the project, and received hints from his brother in 


@ Sir Robert Walpole to Horace Walpole, —Hittory of the Succeffion to the Duchies of 
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what manner it fhould be drawn, Being fubmitted to the king, he highly 
approved it, and was cager for the conclufion. It was then tranfimitted. to 
Sir Robert Walpole for the confideration of the queen and the lords juftices, 
and was accompanied by a paper of private objeryations againft the treaty. 
The minifter found this paper fo convincing, that although intended 
for his own ufe, he communicated it to the queen. Conyinced by the found- 
nefs of the arguments, fhe promifed to conceal any knowledge of this paper 
from the king, and to write her fentiments in conformity to that opinion. 
At the fame time, Sir Robert Walpole wrote an oftentible Jetter to his bro- 
ther, informing him that he fhould decline laying the project before the cabinet 
council, left the fudden difclofure of fo important a tranfaction, might create 
furprife and alarm, and propofed to delay the communication until the ne- 
gotiation was farthe: advanced, the inclination of the northern courts found- 
ed, and thefitnation of affairs more fettled, “ that we may fee’ he adds “ who 
and who are together, before we form new {chemes, that may clahh with we 
know not whom nor how.” Thefe prudent meafures were attended with 
the defired efleét, and the king finally confented to abandon his favourite 
project. 

This whole tranfaétion reflects equal honour on the minifler and the king; 
‘On the minifter, for frankly delivering his fentiments, and prefervering in 
them, though oppofite to thofe of his fovercign ; on the king, for yielding to 
the arguments and wilhes of his faithful counfellor. Thofe who confider the 
impatience of contradiation, and pertinacity of opinion, which marked the 
character of George the Secon, will highly appreciate the merit of his fub- 
mitting to the guidancc, and conforming to the advice, which fo ftrongly 
contradicted his own withes. 

In the midft of thefe tranfactions, hoftilities broke out between the 
Ruffians and Turks, which, in confequence of the alliances of France and 
Sweden with the Turks, and of the Emperor with Ruflia, appeared likely 
to excite a general war; yet, contrary to thefe expeétations, this event 
contributed more than any other caufe to accelerate the pacification in 
Europe. The Emperor, divided between the fear of irritating the Czarina 
on one hand, and of retarding the peace on the other, and tempted with 
the hope of fharing the {poils of the Turks, became lefs averfe to the aggran- 
difement of the houfe of Bourbon, 

A mediation between the contending powers had been propofed by Cal- 
koen, the Dutch minifter at Conftantinople, and too eagerly adopted by the 
Englifh embaffador, Sir Everard Fawkener. Walpole was apprehenfive left 
thegzarina fhould conftrue a premature officioufnels into a partiality 2 the 
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Porte, and confider it as an attempt to ftop the career of that fuccefs with 
which her arms were crowned. 

He was alarmed, left the dignity of England fhould be lowered by offer- 
ing the mediation before it was defired, and without a certainty of its being 
accepted. He was convinced, that any attempt to reconcile Ruffia and 
the Porte, would be fruitlefs and ineffectual ; and he obferved, in a letter 
to Horace Walpole, “ For my part, I think you may as well hope ta 
break in upon the conftancy of two lovers in the honey-moon, as to flop the 
career of two powers juft engaged in war, in the heat of their refentment, 
and before they have had time to feel, to reflect, and grow cool*.” His 
advice prevailed alfo in this inftance, and the mediation was declined. 

The fignature of the preliminaries between France and the Emperor, did 
not, however, produce an immediate pacification. Several months elapfed 
before the kings of Sardinia and Spain could be prevailed on to accede, and 
when their concurrence was relunctantly obtained, difputes occafionally re- 
viyed between France and the Emperor, and a long feries of negotiation 
took place before the final ratification. 

Nor are thefe delays to be attributed folely to the allies. The Em- 
peror, though a prince of high {pirit, and by no means deficient in ca- 
pacity, was of fuch a changeful and capricious temper, and appeared fo 
different at different intervals, that to define his real chara¢ter and fitua- 
tion, confounded the wifdom of the wifeft, and baffled the conjectures of 
the moft enlightened. 

At one time he was fo exafperated with England, that he threatened to 
feparate himfelf from her for ever, and was fo devoted to France, as to in- 
duce Mr. Robinfon to obferve, in a letter to lord Harrington, “ This court 
is too much in the hands of that of Verfailles, not to do every thing that the 
other wills, or to do any thing that the other wills not.” At another time 
he courted England with the greatef eagerncis; denounced the houfe of 
Bourbon as his irreconcileable enemy, and offended cardinal Fleury by the 
moft arrogant and prelumptuous demeanour. With a prince of fuch a 
changeful temper, it was no cafy tafk to negotiate. His minifters were no 
lefs intraétable; and Vienna exhibited a motley fcene of pride, humility, 
cabal, intrigue, and procraltination. 

Another great difficulty arofe from the duke of Loraine, who had efpoufed 
the eldefl archduchefs, Maria Therefa, and was unwilling to renounce his fa- 
mily inheritance. He required, that if Loraine was ceded:to France befote the 
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death of the grand duke of Tufcany, an adequate compenfation fhould be f{e- 
cured to him, Mr. Robinfon, in one of his difpatches, gives a pathetic and in- 
terefting account of his extreme diftrefs and agitation on this occafion *. “Tn 
an audience which I demanded of birn, to announce the marriage of the prince 
of Wales with the princefs of Saxe Gotha, he interrupted me in the midft of 
his compliments, to pour out his joy at the marriage, and his refpect and vene- 
ration for the king, which he firft expreffed aloud ; but left any of his attendants 
in the next room might overhear, he retreated with me to a window at the 
farther end of the apartment, and faid with the greateft emotion, “ Good 
“ God, where are you, where are the maritime powers! As for my part,” 
he continued, “1 rely upon the king fingly, not upon treaties, not upon 
“ formal promifes, but upon what his majefty has told me over and over 
** again of his goodné{s for me by word of mouth.” If his words expreffed 
the higheft agony and diftrefs, his geftures and adlions expreffed no lefs: “ He 
threw him(elf, in a reclining pofture, and in an inconfulable manner, upon 
the arms and end of an adjoining table and chair.” “ Such alfo," adds 
Mr. Robinfon, “ is the extreme agitation of his mind, that his health is 
affected by it ; he owns that he has no friend to look up to, and that next 
to God and the Emperor, all his fortune depends on the king of England.” 

Perhaps thefe complicated difputes would never have been fettled without 
another war, had not the pacific fpirit of Walpole and Fleury interpofed, and 
had not the Emperor, eager to make war againft the Turks, with a view to 
indemnify himfelf on the fide of Bofnia, for the lofs of Naples and Sicily, 
found it previoufly neceflary to fecure the peace of Italy, that he might draw 
his troops into Hungary. 

The French, aware of Lis inclination, refufed, under various pretences, to 
evacuate the Milanefe ; the Emperor was induced to make repeated concef- 
fions, and finally to yield the immediate poffeffion of Loraine, for the even- 
tual fucceffion of Tufcany. He wae fo eager to conclude the definitive 
treaty, that he paid 600,000 florins more than he had ftipulated. He gave 
to the king of Sardinia, eftates among the Langhes, as fiefs of the empire, 
which never belonged to the empire, and fyffered that monarch to mark the 
limits of his dominions according to his own conveniency -+. 

In the courfe of thefe various negotiations, Walpole had ufed every cf- 
fort to conciliate difcordant parties, and to effect a general accommodation, 
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He well knew that the great obftacles ta a general peace, proceeded from the 
intrigues of Chauvelin, who, from the time of his appointment to the office 
of fecretary of ftate, and keeper of the feals, almoft invariably ufed the afcen- 
dency which he had gaincd over cardinal -Fleury, in counteracting the de- 
figns of England. To obtain his co-operation, Walpole directed his prin- 
cipal attention, and even adopted the chimerical project of bribing him to 
compliance. The profpect of fuccefs was principally founded on the extra- 
vagance of Chauvelin. He lived in a ftile of great profufion. He had laid 
out, and continued to expend large fums in beautifying his favourite villa 
of Gros Bois, which vied in magnificence with the royal palaces. 

With whom or in what manner the fcheme originated, the papers under my 
infpection do not fupply {pecific information. Sir Robert Walpole was too 
cautious Lomake fuch attempt, had not fome favourable circumftances occurred, 
It is not improbable that a hint imparted by Trevor, and infinuated in a letter 
from Horace Walpole to queen Caroline, might have fuggeftcd the firft * idea. 
It was anexperiment which the minifter deemed it imprudent to reject, though 
he neyer entertained {anguine hopes of fuccefs. Perhaps the firlt opening was 
afforded by Chauvelin him(elf, who, to fupport his own declining intereft, was 
defirous of fecuring the affiftatice of Sir Robert Walpole, with whom Fleury was 
anxious to co-operate in eflablifhing the peace of Europe. But he had no 
fooner effefled a temporary re-eflablifhment of his credit, than he difcon- 
tinued this private correfpondence, rejected all pecuniary gratifications, re- 
fufed to give any farther information, and became, as before, the invetcrate 
enemy to England. . 

The origin, progrefs, and termination of this intrigue, are detailed in the 
private correfpondence which paffed between Sir Robert Walpole and the 
earl of Waldegrave, and was communicated only to the king. In the fuc- 
ceeding year, Chauvelin made another attempt to renew his fecret offers, in 
fuch a manner as induced the earl of Wuldegrave to conclude, that he would) 
accept a bribe. Walpole wrote to the Englith embatlador, to avoid being, 
again deceived ; to offer a large bribe, of not lefs than £, 5 or 10,060, and if 
that was not accepted, to obtain the removal of one whom he calls our 
quondam friend, but now our greateft enemy +. < 

While this intrigue was in agitation, cardinal Fleury, in @ confidential 
conyerfation with the earl of Waldegrave, made heavy complaints again 
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the condué of the Britith minifters abroad, and propofed, through the 
channel of Horace Walpole alone, an alliance with England *, to check 
the ambitions defigns of the Emperor, and keep in awe the reftlefs {pirit of 
the queen of Spain, who had fo often convulfed Europe to aggrandife her 
own family. The anfwer of Horace Walpole began with a fpinted remon- 
{trance againft the weaknefS of the cardinal, in liftening to all the idle and 
malicious reports of thofe who endeavoured to fow diffenfions between the 
two crowns; ftated the impoffibility of acceding to the propofal of a parti- 
cular union with France in the prefent gunéture, becaufe Chauvelin would 
obftruét and difappoint all hopes of bringing it to a fuccefsful iffue. He 
concluded with reprefenting, that the king had always had in view the pre- 
fervation of the tranquillity and equilibrium of Europe; that the numerous 
treaties which France had made before the late troubles, and the compli- 
cated negotiations for the execution of the preliminaries, in which the king 
had not participated, rendered it impoffible to determine what meatures or 
alliances would be moft proper for preferving the balance of power, until the 
whole plan of the peace fhould be propofed ; that if the plan fhould appear 
conformable to that great end, the king would fupport it by every means 
his power; and concluded with reprefenting, that the cardinal would al- 
ways find the king difpofed to preferve a good underftanding with France. 

Foiled in this attempt, the cardinal endeayoured to fuccced by opening a 
private correfpondence with Sir Robert Walpole, the knowledge of whofi: 
pacific fentiments, infpired him with the confidence and hopes of impofing, 
upon him, and dsawing him in gradually to abet the alliance with France, 
and by that means to {eparate the Fmperor ftill more from England. Two 
converfations which the cardinal held with the earl of Waldegrave on this 
fubjeét, will ferve to fhew the art with which he endeavoured to amufe the 
Biitifh cabinet +. 

After delivering his (entiments oh the murder of captain Porteus, and re- 
commending lenity to the mifled populace who were concerned in that tran{- 
action, he reprefented the neceffity of curbing the overgrown power of the 
Emperor; hinted as his opinion, to be folely communicated to Sir Robert 


Walpole, that the beft method of effeGting that end, would be a league of 


the proteftant princes in Europe, to be propofed by England, and fupported 
by France. In reply to thefe friendly communications, the minifter com- 
miffioned lord Waldegrave to exprefs great refpect for the cardinal, and an 
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earmeft defire to cultivate his friendfhip, for the mutual honour and 
intereft of the two kingdoms, At this, the cardinal interrapting him, ex- 
preffed the higheft opinion of Sir Robert Walpole's diflinguithed abili- 
ties, and particularly expatiated on his integrity and {pirit, charateritties 
highly neceflary in the compofition of a great minifter. He then propoted 4 
fecret correfpondence, through the channel of the earl of Waldegrave, to 
which, in France, no one fhould be privy but the king, and in England, 
only the king and queen; trufting, on his part, that no advantage would 
be taken, and no hints given of this intercourfe. 

Althongh Sir Robert Walpole was not ignorant, that during thefe over- 
tures, the cardinal had been endeavouring to perfuade the Emperor to con- 
clude a definitive treaty, exclufive of the maiitime powers, he neither re- 
proached him for his infincerity, nor declined the offer of a confidential com- 
munication. He on the contrary affe€led to difbelieve, while be hinted the 
report, beeaule, he faid, it contradicted the declarations fo frequently 
and folemnly made by the cardinal, that the maritime powers fhould be 
included in all the definitive tranfactions for a treaty, as alfo, becaufe 
he did not doubt his fincerity in defiring a particular alliance with England. 
Uniformly attached to his grand principle of promoting peace by whom{o- 
ever, or in whatever manner it was effeCted, he exprefiid’ lis readine& to 
concur in all meafures which might be juft and honourable to the two na~ 
tions, and requefted him to draw up the heads of a definitive treaty. 

Although the carl of Waldegrave juftly remarked, from his knowledge of 
the cardinal’s charaéter, that much could not be concluded from thefe pri- 
vate tranfictions, they ferved, however, to preferve harmony, and to foften 
the iminediate effects of that inveterate jealoufy which had fo long divided the 
two nations. The mutual interchange of friendly difcuffion ftrengthened 
the pacific fentiments adopted by both minifters, and prevented the hatty 
renewal of offenfive meafures. The soutlines of the dcfinitive treaty were 
fettled, and the conclufion of th: general pacification accelerated. 

Another confiderable advantage was alfo unquetlionally derived from this 
private tranfadtion. It gave to Sir Robert Walpole and the carl of Walde- 
grave, opportunities of reprefenting the malicious conduct of Clauvelin, and 
occafioned, or haftened his downfal, which took place in the commencement 
of the enfuing year, and to which the reprelentations of Waldegrave greatly 
contributed. 

Before the difmifion of Chauvelin, an interefling correfpondence had 
paffed between the two brothers and the other miniflers, relating to a cu- 
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nous incident that happened to the earl of Waldegrave at Paris. Chauyelin 
living, among other papers, by miftake, put into his hands a letter fiom 
the Pretender, the embaffador fent it by a courier to the queen, Imme- 
diate’ information was forwarded by Newcaftle to the king at Hanover, with 
the remarks of Su Robert Walpole, Several letters paffed between the mu- 
anifter in London, Horace Walpole at Hanover, and the carl of Waldegrave 
at Paris, which prove the extreme uneafinefs and Jealoufyexcited by thi. 
diftovery. 

Jacobitif at that time produced a tremor through every nerve of go- 
vernment ; and the flighteft incident which difcovered any intercourfe be- 
tween the Pretender and France, occafioned the moft ferrous apprehen- 
fions, It was no wonder, therefore, that this event thould {pread alarms, 
which the obfervations of the two brothers were calculated to obviate. The 
letters which patled, on this occafion, are given in order of date, and are 
futhctently explicit without any farther illuftrations *, 

Doring the abfence of the king at Hanover, where he remained till the 
beginning of January, the fpirit of difcontent and infurreétion was buly at 
home ; and various tumults took place in the capital, and other parts of the 
kingdom, In the capital, thefe difturbances were occafioned by the weavers 
in Spitalfields, who took umbrage tbat the Irifh were employed at an infe- 
rior rate of wages ; and by the difcontent of the populace, excited by the cxc- 
cution of the gin act. 

Thefe alarming riots, which were notorioufly fomented by the difaffected, 
were f{carcely fuppreffed, when a more atrocious outrage demanded the at 
tention of government. One Wilfon, a daring fmuggler, was fentenced to 
be hanged at Edinburgh, for having robbed a colleétor of the revenue, 
This man, having abetted the efcape of his fellow criminal, in the time of 
divine fervice, and-from the midft of his guards, the magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh increafed their ufual precautions for the execution of the fentence, by 
ordering the officers of the train bands and the city guard, provided with arms 
and ammunition, to attend for the purpofe of preventing his refcue. The 
proceffion pafftd along ; the fentence was performed without the {imalleft ap~ 
pearance of a riot, and the executioner was at the top of the ladder cutting 
down the body, when the magiftrates retired. At this moment, the populace 
rufhed jorward towards the gallows, part forced their way through the guards, 
with intention, as was fuppofed, to cary off the body, under the hopes 
of recovering it. Others threw large ftones, maimed feveral foldiers, and 
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firuck captain Porteous, who was fo provoked at this outrage, that he ordered Chapter 46. 
the foldiers to fire, Five were killed, and feveral wounded. Porteous was 1736. 
immediately apprehended, and tried, for having directed the foldiers to fire 
without the orders of the civil magiftrate, and was condemned to death, 
But fo many favourable circumftances appeared on his trial, that feven of the 
fifteen jurymen acquitted him, and the verdié& which condemned him, ac- 
knowledged that ‘ he and his guards were attacked and beat with feveral {tones 
* of a confiderable bigne(S, thrown by the multitude, whereby (cveral of the 
“ foldiers were bruifed and wounded *."" In confequence of this ridiculous 
inconfiftency in the verdiét, and other favourable circumftances, the queen 
regent {ent down a refpite of fix weeks, for the purpofe of inquiring into the 
circumftances of the cafe. 

On the 3d, the reprieve was brought to Edinburgh, and on the 4th, 
vague reports were circulated, that the populace had refolved, an the evening 
of the 8th, to fet fire to the prifon, if Porteous was not executed on that day, 
according to his fentence, But the magiftrates, on inquiry, could not difco- 
ver any foundation for the report, and no precaution was taken to remove the 
prifoner into the cattle, On Tuefday the 7th, about a quarter before ten at 
night, the magiftrates had notice, that a few boys had feized the drum in 
the fuburb of Weft Port, and beat it in the Grafs Market within the 
city. About fix minutes before ten, they fent to call out the guard imme- 
diately under arms; but a few minutes before the clock ftruck, a mob 
fuddenly rufhed in upon, and furprifed the guards, drove them from the 
guard room, feized all their arms, being ninety firelocks in number, be- 
fides feveral Lochaber axes, and almoft at the fame time made themfelves 
mafters of the city gates. They then provided themfelves with fhot, by 
breaking open the fhops where ammunition was fold, attacked the jail, 
drove out the provoft and magiftrates, who attempted to difperfe them, and 
wounded feveral of their attendants. , They next {et fire to the gate of the 
prifon, and rufhed into the wards, forced the turnkeys to open the doors, re- ' 
jeafed all the prifoners, {eized Porteous, and dragged him to the Grafs Markct, Murder o 
where they broke into a fhop, took out a coil of ropes, and hung him upon Pome « 
a dyer’s crofs poft, clofe to the common place of execution+. Lindfay, 
member for the city, found means to efcape from the town, and to 
convey information of the tumult to general Moyle, commander of the 
king's troops, who were quartered in the fuburbs ; but as he was obliged tu 
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make a Igrgc cireuit, he did not reach the head quarters ti near eleven, 
General Moyle had already colleéted. his own troops, and fent for thofe who 
were quartered at Lenh, but made no attempt to force the gate of the 
city, which was occupied by the armed populace. Fle petfifted in refufing 
to adi agunfl the mfurgents, on the faith of J.indry’s intelligence, without 
an oidcr fiom the civil magittrate; and as he deemed it impoffible to obtain 
an oiler from the magiftrate, in the city, he ditpatched a meffenger to An- 
drew Fletcher, lod juftice elerk of Scotland, who was at Ins villa at the 
diftance of above two miles and a half, Fletcher being in bed, no apiwer 
Was procured until one o'clock, and by fame miitake, it was then delivered 
not to the general, but to Lindfay, Meanwhile, the execution of Porteous 
had taken place, the exertions of the military were rendered unucceflury, 
by the difperfion of the rioters, and in the morning, Edinburgh way in a 
State of perfedt ranquillity, 

Lord May was font to Edinburgh, as the only perfon capable of bring- 
ing the offendirs to juftice, The accounts * which he tranfmitted tu 
Sir Robert Walpole, proved that a regular fyflematic plan bad becn 
formed with the utmeft fecrecy and oder; that feveral made this 
infamous muider a point of confcicnce; and that one of the adtors 
went toa country church, where the ficrament was given to a large 
mumber of people in the church-yard, and boatted of the fare which 
hy had taken in the tianfadlion, Le obterved, that perfons who affected 
fandiity, fpoke of the murder as the hand of God doing yuftice, and repro. 
bated all endeavours to bring the actors to condign punifhment, as grievous 
peilecution, Hie added alfo, that although feveral perfons had been impri- 
toned, and large rewards offered, no difcoveries had been made of the perpc. 
srators or infligators of this ptrocious act. 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTII: 
5737: 


Mecting of Parliament.—Speech fiom the Throne—P 1a: ecdings On hy Bilt 
refpecting the Tumults at Edinburgh—Oun Sir John Barnard’ s Scheme for the 
Reduétion of Interch —Licentionfne)\ of the Stage: —OFizi and Progrefs of 
the Playhoufe Bill. 





HIS feffion of parliament, which opened on the tft of February, was 
at as unquiet and formy, as the laft had been ealy and ‘nanquil. 

The parliamentary proceedings which it is neceflary to notice, are the 
debates refpecting the tumults in Edigburgh; Sir John Barnard’s propolal 
for the reduction of intereft; the playhoufe bill, and the motion for 
an addrefs to the king, to fettle £.100,000 per annum on the prince of 
Wales, 

The fpecch from the throne noticed the late difturbances, but without any 
fpecific mention of the tumult at Edinburgh. It was anfiwered by loyal ad- 
diefés from both houfes, expreffing their abhorrence of {uch outrages, and 
their refolution to fiipport the royal authority in fuppreffing all riotous and 
Seditious attempts, which threatened the very being of the conflitution, The 
minifter, however, {eems to have been embarraffed in what manfer to intro- 
duce the inquiry. Fortunately, lord Carteret relieved him from this di- 
Jemma, Although he was in violent oppofition to the meafures of admi- 
niftration, yet he juftly thought that, the indignity committed againft the 
eftablifhed government, fhould not Temain unpunifhed, He accordingly 
referred to that part of the fpeech which alluded to the tumults in various 
parts of the kingdom. After arguing that thefe riots did not proceed from 
difaffection to government, and complaining, that notwithftanding the power 
with which the civil magiftrate was armed, the military force had been em- 
ployed in fupprefing them, he adverted to the murder of captain Porteous, 
which he particularly ffigmatifed as a moft atrocious deed; obferving that 
the confpiracy which had effected it was the more dreadful, becaule it was 
concerted and executed with great deliberation and method, and was attend- 
ed with no other diforder, He was of opinion, that fome citizens of Edin- 
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Period VI. burgh had been concerned in the murder; that the magiftrates had encou- 

1734to1737. Taged the riot, and that the city had forfeited its charter; he concluded with 
exprefling hop:s itt an inquiry would be made into the particulars and 
circumftances of *h cafe. 
~ The duke of Newcafue and the lord chancellor, after contending for the ne- 
ceffity of employing the military force in fupprefing riots and putting the laws 
in execution, and juftifying the reprieve of captain Porteous, did not refifl or 
promote the inyeftigation propofed by lord Carteret ; they only argued for a 
general inquiry into the cautes and circumftances of the riot, and not for a 
{pecific inquiry into the difturbances. Carteret, in reply, maintained the ne- 
ceffity of a particular inquiry, and of confining it to the tumult at Edin- 
burgh. The earl of Iay, after oppofing the forfeiture of the charter, and 
obferving that the outrages had originated from difaffection to government, 
declared himfelf in favour of a puticular inquiry, and expreffed his readinefs 
to join in any propofition for that purpofe, A motion was accordingly made 
by Carteret, for the attendance of the magiftrates, and other perfons who 
could give the neceffary information, and for an addrcfS to the king, that 
copies of the trial of captain Portcous, and the account of the murder, fhould 
be laid before the houfe. 

In confequence of this motion, which paffed without oppofition, the re- 
{peétive documents were produced. In examining the proceedings of the trial, 
it plainly appeared that Porteous was fully juftified, from the principles of felf- 
defence, in firing upon the mob, and that the reprieve granted by the queen 
was founded on law and juftice; and as the conftitution of the criminal law 
in Scotland was different from that in England, it appeared incomprehenfi- 
ble to moft of the peers, that a perfon could be condemned to death, upon 
a verdict fo inconfiftent with common juftice. Accordingly, it was fuggefted 
by Carteret, to declare the verdict erroneous ; this propofal was oppofed by 
the earl of Ilay and the lord chancellor, and no motion was made*. 

Having thus juftified the proceedings of government, the next object 
was to difcover thofe who were concerned in the murder, and to 
punifh all who either concerted or connived at it. The magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh, the commander in chief of the forces, Lindfay, member for the city, 
as well as the Scots judges, were feverally and feparafely examined at the 
bar. Their allegations, however, were confufed and unfatisfactory 5 but 
proofs appeared that the magiftrates had not been fufficiently active in pre- 
venting the rifing of the mob, or in fuppreffing it when excited. Yet no 
legal evidence was obtained to conviét them, nor did it appear that any of 

“*e Lo:ds’ Debates. 
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the citizens had been acceffary to the murder, and not a fingle perfon was Chapter 47. 
difcovered who bad been concerned in it. Notwithfanding this defi- 1737 
ciency, the majority of the peers thought it neceflary to bring in a bill of 

pains and penalties againft the provoft and city, for conniving at, or not pre- 

venting the perpetration of fo atrocious a deed. 

The bill was oppofed in a very animated fpecch by the duke of Argyle, 
who contended that it was an ex poft fa&o law, punilhing a whole commu- 
nity for crimes within the reach of the inferior courts of juftice. It was 
neverthelefs carried by a majority of 54 againft 22, and fent down to the May 12, 
commons, under the title of * An Act to difable Alexander Wilfon, efquire, 
from taking, holding, or enjoying, any office or place of magiftracy, in the 
city of Edinburgh, or elfewhere, in Great Britain, for imprifoning the {aid 
Alexander Wilfon, and for abolifhing the guard kept up in the {aid city, 
commonly called the town guard; and for taking away the gates of the 
Nether Bow Port of the faid city, aad keeping open the fame.” 

Such was the title, and fuch were the penalties of this famous bill, as it 
was fent tothe commons. It is certain, the minifterial party in the houfe ot 
peers, had not thoroughly confidered the nature of the Scottith conftitution, 

. as left by the a& of union ; nor was the evidence fufficient for juftifying the 
feverities contained in the bill, Wilfon, the lord provoft, was a weak well- 
meaning man, and had acted to the beft of his courage and capacity ; and 
the greateft imputation fixed on him by evidence, was his not having been 
active in arming the citizens the day before the riot had happened, when 
only yague rumours were whifpered. With refpect to the penalties inflidted 
upon the city of Edinburgh, doubts were raifed whether they could regu- 
larly be impofed, even by a Britith parliament, confiftently with the articles 
of union *. 

Accordingly, the oppofition was violent and {trenuous ; mofPof the perfons In the houfe 
who had appeared at the houfe of lords, were again examined before the com- of commonst 
mons ; petitions were received, and céunfel heard againft the bill. The Scot- 
tifh members, who were affected by the ftigma to be affixed on their ca- 
pital, and looked upon the queflion as a national concern, uniformly op- 
pofed, and many of them, particularly Duncan Forbes, the lord advocate 
of Scotland, difplayed great abilities. On every reading it produced freth 
debates, and in one inftance was carried only by the cafting voice of colonel 
Bladen, the chairman of the committee. 

Walpole {poke only on the firft reading, and then he faid but a few words 
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in reply to thofe who objected to the bill, becaufe it originated in the houfe 


3734t01737- of lords, He obferved, that he was as jealous of their right as any other 


gentleman could be, but thought too fcrupulous a jealoufy at this time 
might be attend.d with the worft confequences. In reply to an obfervation 
of Duncan Forbes, that tendernefs ought to be fhewn to the corporations 
and boroughs which the commons reprefented, efpecially thofe of Scotland, 
he urged that the commitment of the bill was the greateft mark of ten- 
dernefS which could be fhewn. It was to punifh, in an exemplary manner, & 
prétice that had been too much encouraged; a practice, which if not fup- 
preffed, mufl deftroy the right of all corporations, and perhaps abolith the 
privileges of the houle, and the very form of the conftirution, He con- 
cluded, by faying, that gentlemen would not oppofe the bill without better 
reafons than any that had yet appeared. He did not enter into the merits, 
or.difcufs the proofs of the objeétions urged by the Scottifh lawyers, but left 
thofe poinis vo by the attorney and folicitor general, He by no 
means made it a minillerial gueition. In the houfe of Jords, fome of his 
friends had promoted and others refifled it, and on one queflion, the duke 
of Newcaltle and lod chancellor Hardwicke had voted on different fides, 
The fame circumflance occurred in the houfe of commons, Some of the 
molt violent oppofers of government befriended the bill, and others abfented 
themlelves while it was depending. He was molt anxious that the queen 
fhould be juftified for granting the reprieve, and that fome punillment 
fhould be inflicted on the magiftrates, as an example to deter others, and to 
render the civil power re{ponfible for outrages committed in their jurifdic- 
tion: A falutary and effential act of policy. : 

When thefe points were gained, he was not inclined to enforce the penal- 
ties. He fuffered therefore the bill to be modificd and mitigated. That 
part which ordered the abolition of the city guard, and the demolition of 
the gates, was omitted, and the whole was reduced to an act “ tor difabling 
Alexander Wilfon, the provoft, from taking, holding, or enjoying, any office, 
or place of magiftracy, in’ the city of Edinburgh, or elfewhere, in Great Bri- 
tain, and for impofing a fine upon the {aid corporation, of £. 2,000, for the 
benefit of the widow of Porteous *.” The bill, however, thus mitigated and 
rendered “ ftinglefs+,"" met with unceafing oppofition,"and after having 
narrowly efcaped being thrown out, was fent back to the lords, who agreed 
to the amendments, and it finally received the royal affent. 
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While this at was in agitation, another pafled the lords, aud was {ent Chapter 47. 
down to the commons, “ For the more effectual bringing to jultice, any 173% 
perfons concerned in the barbarous murder of captain John Porteous, and 
punithing fuch as fhall knowingly conceal any of the faid offenders.” This June s- 
bill was ofa fevere nature, and was directed to be read, for a ftated time, by 
the eftablifhed clergy of Scotland, in their pulpits, every Sunday. Amongfl 
other claufes, it contained an indemnity to any perfon who was concerned ig 
the murder, provided he difcovered and convicted an accomplice, before the 
firftof February. This claufe wasadded to the bill by the commons, as wasalfo 
another, promifing ‘a reward of £. 200 to any one who fhould difcover, and 
conviét, by their evidence, any perfon concerned in the murder.” Thefe 
provifions were by many thought too fevere, and cenfured as giving too 
great encouragement to informers. The Scots, when the act was read to 
them, treated it with the utmoft contempt ; and though many thoufands 
were publicly concerned in the murder, and fome of them tried, yet none 
were legally convicted *. 

Thefe proceedings augmented the unpopularity of the minifter, by in- 
flaming the refentment of Scotland, and facilitated the efforts of the duke of 
Argyle, to return, t the next elections, a majority of the Scots members in 
fayour of oppofition, 

Sir Robert Walpole incurred, great cenfure by the alienation of the finking Propofal for 
fund; and has been expofed to no lel obloquy, for his oppofition to Sir the reduc: 
John Barnard’s {cheme, for reducing the intereft of the national debt. He teeett 
has been accufed by party, prejudice, or mifapprehenfion, of the meaneft mo- 
tives for adopting this line of condu&; motives fo contradictory, that they 
refute each other. By fome-+, he was fufpeéted of having clandeftinely 
promoted the introduction of the bill. It was infinuated that, at firft, he 
intended it fhould pafs; and that he only deferred the meafure until the 
queen, who was fuppofed to have a,million in the funds, could fell out to 
advantage. Others {, on the contrary, a(cribe his oppofition to the mean 
fpirit of jealoufy, and reproach the minifter with having exerted the whole 
power of government, that he might deprive Sir John Bainard of his due ap< 
plaufe. ; 

In the committee of fupply thé minifter moved a refolution, chat a fum March g, 
of one million fhould.be taken from the finking fund, and applied to re- 
deem a million of old South Sea annyities. The motion was oppofed by 

* Tindal, vol. 20, p. 344.—The reader is + Opinions of the Duchefs of Marlborough, 
veferred for the above particulars, to the Cor- 
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feveral members, principally of the minority, who angued for the expediency 
of appropriating that fum to the difcharge’ of the debt due to theebank, 
becaufe the intereft paid to the bank was fix per cent. whereas that on the 
other parts of the public debt did not exceed four. They accordingly 
propofed the amendment; but the original motion was carried without a 
divifion. 

*On the r4th ef March the refolution was reported and agreed to*. On 
this occafion, Sir John Barnard propofed, that the houfe fhould refolve itfelf 
into a committee, to take into confideration the national debt, and to 
receive any propofal which might be made to reduce the intereft to three per 
cent. The minifter, afier a few obfervations on the danger of meddling with 
public credit, or taking any ftep which might be likely to affect it, without 
the moft mature reflection, declared that he had no objeétion to a com- 
mittee, becanfe time would be allowed for deliberation; and concluded, 
that if any feafonable {cheme for reducing the intereft fhould be then pro- 
poled, he fhould readily agree to it. 

On the 18th, the account of the national debt, which amounted to 
£.47,866,596, was produced. On the 2rft, the houfe refolved into a commit- 
tee of fupply, and Sir John Barnard brought forward his {cheme. With a view 
to popularity, it was called, a propofal towards lowering the intereft of all the 
redeemable clebts to three per cent. and thereby to enable the parliament /o give 
immediate cafe to his majefly’t Jubjeéts, by taking off fome of the taxes which 
are moft burthenfome to the'poor, and efpecially to the manufacturers, as 
likewife to give cafe to the people, by leffcning the annual taxes for the current 
fervice of the year. 


Though 
* Journals. “ For Years at er Cent, per Ann. 
+ wre propofal was as follows: at Neteae es ye 
“ That an offer be made to the proprietorsof + 234 Years at é - - 
the South Sea annuities, as well old as new, ar 1g Yearsat 7 - - - 
fich times as the refpective transfer books 16 Yearsat 8 - © = 
thall be fut, in the following manner, viz. 33% Yearsat g a ae 


‘That all perions be at liberty to make their 


12 Yearsat 10 
option for the whole, or any part of their ca- 


pital of one or more of the particulars under- 
mentioned, for which books be laid open at 
the South Sea houfe, for fo long time as firall 
be thought proper, viz. All who defire to be 
pat their. money, to enter their names and « 
juuns in one book. Thofe who fhall chufe to 
and 
ubfcribe in 
at the fol 


have annuities for certain terms of 

the capital to be annihilated, mai 

paves books for that panicle, 
wing rates ; 


Wider the proprietors of fo much of the ca- 
ital, as fhall not be claimed in money, nor 
bfcribed into fome of the annuities for terms 
of years, fhall, for the future, be intitled to an 
annuity of 3 per cent. per annum only. And 
for the Mp tioa agi of the annuitants Ang 

accept cent. per annum, it is 
that they Be not fubled to rede ae 
minution of their annuities ‘for the term of 14 
years, And that all the annuities for terme of 
years be transferable at the South Sea honfe, 
without 
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Though the principle of the meafure was fuch as to intitle its founder to 
expect much popularity, yet as the interefts and prejudices of many perfons 
were to be combated, great oppofition was excited, and the ftores of argu- 
ment and calculation exhaufted in defending the plan. 

Sir John Barnard moved, in a committee of fupply, “ that his majefty be 
enabled to raife money, either by fale of annuities for years or lives, at {uch rates 
as fhould be prefcribed, or by borrowing at an intereft not exceeding three per 
cent. to be applied towards redeeming old and new South Sea annuities, and 
that fuch of the annuitants as fhould be inclined to fubfcribe their refpec- 
tive annuities, fhould be preferred to all others.” 

This motion occafioned lopg debates. It was principally defended by 
the landed, and refifted by the monied intereft, and the minifter's friends 
were divided. The houfe did not appear inclined to adopt any fpecific de- 
termination; fome of thofe who were averfe to the meafure, declared them- 
{elves incapable of giving their opinion, without due reflection and more in- 
formation, They moved, therefore, that the farther confideration fhould be 
deferred till that day fe’nnight, which was agreed to without oppofition. 
This point being carried, the adverfaries of the bill made another effort, which 
was attended with fuccefs. It had been urged as an objection, that a con- 
fiderable part of the South Sea annuities belonged to widows and orphans, 
and to perfons who were proprietors of {mall {ums : This fugge(tion had agreat 
effect upon the houfe. Willing therefore to take advantage of this impreffion, 


without any charge; as well as the annuities 
which fhall be continued at 3 per cent. per 
annum, And that all the aniuities for terms 
of years, commence from the determination of 


tants, which mutt affeé& them in a very high 
manner, as it tends greatly to reduce ther 
capital, by; continual laying out the money paid 
off in new annuities at advanced prices. 


the annuities of 4 per cent. without any lofs of 
time. It is apprehended, that this offer will 
be more beneficial to the proprietors than the 
remaining in their prefent fituation, and re- 
Seo a million at a time, to be divided al¥ 
ternately between the old and the new annui- 


“Tf the parliament fhould be willing to in- 
dulge any perfons, not being foreigners, who 
may be advanced in years, with annuities for 
term of life; the following rates are fubrnitted 
to the confideration of gentlemen who have 
turned their thoughts to this subject, viz 


To Perfons 44 Years old, or upwards, 7 per Cent. for Life, 
= - 8 


wa 
Sar ero 7 
63 “ - 


“Tf thefe rates for lives, or any other rates, 
fhould be ihepighe convenient to be offered; 
it is then propofed, that the old and new an- 
nuizants be perinitted to fubfcribe any part of 
their capital, they being within the limitation 
of years above ex, 3 and that none of the 
propofals foregoing be made for ready money ; 
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becaufe it is reafonable that the prefent cre- 
ditors fliould have the pear in any ad~ 
vantageous offer made by the parliament, a- 
this is apprehended to be, fince money may be 
raifed at 3 per cent. per annum, with a liberty 
of redeeming the fame at pleafure.” 
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they moved on the following day, that an account Should be laid before the 
houfe, of the quantity of old and new South Sea annuity ftock, holden by 
any exetutors, adminiflrators, o: truftees; which accounts were prefented 
on the enfuing Friday. 

Hitherto the minifter took no public part, cither for or againfl the fcheme ; 
although he was generally fuppofed * to be inclined in its fayour. But from 
this period he was determined to oppofe it, though he thought it prudent to 
ad with circumfpection, as many members, who were perfonally attached 
to him, favoured the meafure. In this fituation the minifter had watched 
the progrefs of public opinion, and found it decidedly adverfe to the pro- 
pofal, which cxcited the molt violent clamours among the proprietors of 
the funds. 

During the adjournment of the bufinefs, the minifterial papers were 
filled with objections to the meafure, and a perfpicuous flatement +, 


* Robert to Horace Walpole. Trevor, 
Ajnil 19, 1737. Corrfpondence. Opinions 
of the duchets of Marlborough, 

+ ‘As [can by no means approve of the 
delieme, publi in your paper of Satur- 
day laft, for reducing the intereft of the na- 
tional debt to 3 percent. I fhall, for the fake 
ot thofe who are not acquainted with calcula- 
tions ot this kind, make a few obfervations on 
the propofed method of reduétion, that fuch 
proprietors of the pubhe funds ay fee how 
far their interefts are Like to be affected by it. 
And, in the firit place, I obferve, that the an- 
mutes propotud for certain terms of years are 
Calculured at compound mtereft, allowing the 
annuitints 3 per cent. for their moncy, and 
the (uiplas of the annuity 1s to reimburfe them, 
their purchate money at the fame rate of in- 
cerelt. 

“To explain this, I thalt fix upon the firft 
annuity propofed, which is q per cent, for 47 
sears, at the end of which the capital is to be 
annihijated, By this propofal, the purchafer 
i to receive 3 per cent. intereff, and the re- 
nmuning ¢ percent.rs to remburfe the purchafe 
money in the term propofed at compound in- 
tereft; but I cannot think this a fair method 
of computation in the prefent cafe; for, al- 
though it be true, thit £. 1 per annum will, in 
47 years, amount to £. 400 at compound in- 
tereft; yet itis highly improbable, it not im- 
poflible, that intereft upon intereft, or indeed 
any intereft at all, fhould be made of fuch 
{mall fums for 47 years running, as moft be 





expofing 


done, to raife the fum advanced ; and therefore 
fuch a method of calculation muft be falla- 
cious, and nothing but the furplus of the an- 
nuity can be fafely relied on for reimburfement 
of the purchafe money ; and then it will be 
cvidenr to the meaneft capacity, that if the ane 
nuitants are allowed 3 per cent. for their pure 
chate money, they will, at the end of 47 years, 
have received no more than 47 per cent, of 
their principal; and jn all the other cates the 
purchafers of the propofed annuities will be 
Confiderablelofers; ouly it is to be abferved, that 
the fhoster the term is, the lefs the lofs will be + 
for if the annuity be 7 per cent, for 19 years, 
the purchafirs will receive back 76 per cent. 
and if 10 per cent. be allawed tor 12 years, they 
will receive back B4 per cent. of their principal 
money: The reafon of which is very obvious 
ie thofe who know, that compound intereft is 
a feries of geometrick ffion, 

“Sceondly, I obferve, that if, out of any of 
the propofed annuities, there is annually referv= 
ed a fum {ufficient to reimburfe the purchafe 
money, the annuitants will not receive an in- 
tereft of 2 per cent. upon their principal. And 
for the proof of this, I fhall only take notice 
of the two extremes and middle termin the an- 
nuities propofed ; which it will appear, 
that if £.2 out rs be referved ee 
years, it will raife no more than £. 94, and if 
£-5 out of £.7 be referved for 19 years, it 
will amount to no mere than £. 96, and £.8 
out of £. 10 for 12 years, will give only £. 96. 

“ Thirdly, It is to be obferved, that the 

method 
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expofing its inexpediency, appeared in the Whitehall Evening Poft, which Chapter 4, 
was cither drawn up by the minifter him(felf, or approver! by him. In the 


1737: 
fame paper, of the 26th, an appeal was made to the feelings and paffions ot = 
the public, in which the bill was defcribed, as tending to ruin trade, to de- 
populate the capital, to impoverifh widows and orphans, to reduce the 
farmers to day labourers, and the fons of noblemen and gentlemen to 
farmers. 

Thefe exaggerated declamations made a deep impreffion on the public mind. Sir John 
When the houfe met on the 28th to refume the confideration of the bill, ant 


Sir John Barnard cntered into a full explanation of his fcheme, and laboured 


with great addrefs and ability to obviate thefe popular obje¢tions. 


He went 


over all the grounds of political expediency, and in’ the courle of a very 


long and ingenious explanation, urged, 


that in every view of the fubjeét, re- 


lating to the extenfion of commerce, both domeftic and foreign, to the en- 


method propofed will not enable the parliament 
to give immediate eafe to his majefty’s fubjects, 
by tabing off fome of the taxes which are nioft 
burthenfome to the poor, and efpecially to the 
manwfagturers: For, by the firtt propofal, the 
fame annual intereft which is now paid,viz, 4 per 
cent, js to be continued for 47 years ; and con- 
fequently the taxes by which that intere(t is 
raifed muft be continued for that term, which 
will give but fall relief to the prefent gene- 
ration. Ad in all the other cafes, the annual 
jutereft mit be augmented, inftead of being re- 
duced; for if the proprietors of £. 20,000,000 
of the public debts could be fuppofed to ac- 
cept any of thefe annuities upon the terms 
propofed, the annual intereft mufl then be in- 
treafed in the following manner, viz. 


200,000 per Ann, 





For 31 Years £. 


fach annuities, which will more than double 
the prefent annual intereft. 

“Fifthly, Itistobe obferved, that this fcheme 
is not calculated for the good of the whole, 
but, according to the old proverb, to rob Peter 
to pay Paul, or, to remove the burthen from 
one part of the community, and lay it upon 
another, and wpon that part too which hath 
already contributed no lefs than fix fhillings 
and eight-pence in the pound towards leffi ning 
the public debts. 1 am unwilling to charge 
the author with an intention to oppre(s the 
proprietors of the public funds, though his 
fcheme manifeftly tends to it: but why does 
his tentlernefs lie all on one fide? Is there no 
part of it due to thofe widows and orphans, 
who have no other way of fubfiftence, but the 
income of fimall fortunes in government fecu= 
Fities ? For my part, I cannot perceive the ho« 





23% Years 400,000 * nefly or policy of eafing one part of the com- 
9 zon £600,000 ity, by diftreffing another; ncither can I 
Sead 890,000 appreliend any wifdoin or juftice in makin 
333 yor pee invidious diftingtions between the landed and 


“Fourthly, I obferve, That the other part of 
the fcheme, which relates to annuities upon 
lives, is liable to thafamne objection : for if the 

fed annuities are taken at a medium of 
EF per cent. and the tes are fuppofed at a 
medium to continue 18 years (which very 
nearly coincides with the rules laid down for 
finding the number of years dye to any given 
life) it will be evident, that a further 
intereft of 43 per cept, muft be raifed to pay 


monied intereft, fince it isin a great meafure 
owing to thofe, who ventured their fortunes in 
the public funds, that the Proteftant part of 
this nation have any lands or liberties left. I do 
therefore hope that their prefent istereft will 
not be leffened; but if nothing elfe will ferve, 
I am perfuaded I can propofe a way of doing 
it that will be the leafl injurious to them of aay 
that can be thought of, which, if called upon, 
1am ready to publifl.” 
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Period VI. Couragement of induftry, the increafe of population, the augmentation of the 
173401737. manufactures, and the improvement of agriculture, this plan would be at- 
“———’_ tended with the moft extenfive and beneficial confequences. He faid, that 
even thofe public {ecurities which bore an intereft of three per cent. only, were 
fold at a premium in Change Alley: he was, therefore, perfuaded, that all 
thofe who were willing to give a premiym for a three per cent, fecurity, 
would gladly lend their money to government for the fame intereft, fhould 
books of fubfcription be opened for that purpofe, with an affurance, that no 
part of the principal fhould be paid off for fourteen years. He expatiated 
on the national advantages that would accrue from a reduction of interelft. 
From a long feries of calculations, he inferred, that in a very little time the 
intere{t upon all the South Sea annuities would be reduced from four to three 
per cent. without any danger to public credit, or breach of public faith ; that 
then the produce of the finking fund would amount to fourteen hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum, to be applied only towards redeeming the ca- 
pital of the f{everal tiading companies; he proyed that this meafure would 
bring every one of them fo much within the power of parliament, that they 
would be glad to accept of three per cent. intereft on any reafonable terms ; 
in which cafe the finking fund would rife to one million fix hundred thou- 
fand pounds per annum. Then the parliament might venture to annihilate 
one half of it, by freeing the people from the taxes upon coals, candles, foap, 
leather, and other fuch impofitions as Jay heavy upon the poor labourers and 
manufacturers : the remaining part of the finking fund might be applied to- 
wards the difcharge of thofe annuities and public debts, which bare an in- 
tereft of three per cent only, and afterwards, towards diminifhing the capitals 
of the feveral trading companies, till the term of fourteen years fhould be 
expired; then the finking fund would again amount to above a million 
yearly, which $ould be fufficient for paying them off, and frecing the nation 
entirely from all its incumbrances*.” , 
IndireAly Walpole, among others, replied to this ftatement, but his arguments were 
spp tut ‘y confined to fhew that the time was improper for the reduction ofintereft-++-. He 
vole was fully convinced that the propofal, in the fhape it was offered by Sir John 
Barnard, was neither expedient or practicable. It became neceffary there- 
fore cither to amend or throw it out, To throw it out by direé oppofition, 
‘was not in his power, as notwithftanding its increafing unpopularity without 
doors, it ftill feemed agreeable to the general fenfe of the houfe, and was 
warmly fupported by many of the members who were perfonally attached 


* Chandle:. Smollett’s Hiftory of England, vol. 2. p. 521, + Chandler. 
to 
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to him. His confidential friend, Mr, Howe, who, in confequence of the Chapter 47. 
uniform fupport which he gave to his adminiftration, was afterwaids created 1737 
lord Chedworth, had propofed the {cheme in the warmeft terms of appro- 
bation. He had faid that the country gentlemen would be benefited by the 
teduction ; that the landed intereft required, and were intitled to relief, 
that the land had hitherto been loaded with all the burihens, while the 
funds had borne none; and that their neceffities had arifen from the 
abundance of the ftocks*. Under thefe circum({lances, Walpole, appre- 
henfive that it would be carried with all its imperfections, adopted indirect 
means of throwing it out. At the clofe of the debate, his friend Win- Troe ex- 
nington propofed to extend the reduction to all the redeemable debts. He ‘4% 
obferved, that he would not enter into the qucftion, whether a reduc- 
tion of intereft would tend to the advantage of the nation, or whether the 
natural intereft of money lent on public fecurity was below three per, cent. 
But fhould both be refolved in the affirmative, according to the principles 
of the bill, he muft condemn the injuftice and partiality of confining the 
reduction to the South Sea annuities. He was of opinion, that it ought 
to be extended in its operation to all the public creditors, Thefe, he con- 
cluded, were his fentiments, and if they were approved by the houfe, he 
fhould move for refolutions to redeem all public debts that were redeemable 
by law, and to enable the king to borrow money at three per cent. for that 
purpofe. 

Thefe obfervations feemed to mect the general fentiments of the houfe, 
and Sir John Barnard could not venture to oppofe them. He obferved, 
however, that the propofal was intended to fruflrate his fcheme, by intro- 
ducing fuch amendments as muft render it abortive, according to the old 
proverb, ‘* Grafp at all, and lofe all.” He added, that although govern- 
ment could borrow money at three per cent. fufficient to pay @fo many pro- 
prietors of the South Sea annuitics as were willing to accept that intereft, be- 
caufe their wnjted ftock did not exceed twenty-four millions, yet it would 
be extremely difficult to obtain fuch a loan as would difcharge the whdle of 
the redeemable fund, which amounted to forty-four millions, But as the 
fcheme, even thus amended, might be productive of fignal advantage to the 
nation, he fhould not oppofe it, and he hoped the honourable gentleman would. 
move for fuch a refolution as he had juft intimated. Two refolutions were 
accordingly moved for by Winnington, They contained in fubftance, 
“ That all the public funds, redeemable by law, which carry an intereft of 


Heads of Mr, Howe's Speech ; Parliamentary Memorandums, Orford Papers. 
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Period VI. four per cent. per annum, be redeemed according to the refpective provifos ot 
£734to1737. Claufes of redemption contained in the aéts of parliament for that purpofe, 
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or (with content of the prgprietors) be converted into an intereft or annuity, 
not exceeding three per cent. per annum, not redeemable till after fourteen 
years. That his mayefty be enabled to borrow from any perfon or perfons, 
boches politic or corporate, any fum or fums of money, at an intereft not 
excecding three per cent. to be applied towards redceming the national 
debt *,”” 

Thefe refolutions being reported, and carried by a majority of 220 to 157, 
in which divifion Walpole appeared in the minority, Sir John Barnard, 
Wortley Montague, and the mafter of the rolls, were ordered to prepare a 
bill accordingly +. 

Sir John Barnard, however, had not fufficient difcretion 10 be fatisfied 
with this partial viétory ; inftead of weakening the refiftance to his favourite 
f{cheme, by making it as much as poffible a great national object, -he on the 
contrary united a numerous body of adverfaries, Joft the vantage ground on 
which he before ftood, and reduced it toa mere party queftion. He fol- 
lowed up the report by moving, “ that the houfe would, as foon as the in- 
tereft of all the national redeemable debt fhould be reduced to ¥.3 per cent. 
per annum, take off fome of the heavy taxes which oppreffed the poor, and 
the manufacturer {.” 

His view in making this unprecedented motion, was to attach popularity 
to his bill; but it had a contrary effect, for it was proved to be fallacious, 
illufory, and irregular. It was fallacious, becaufe it affumed as facts, ftate~ 
ments that were not true; that the public impofts fell more heavily upon 
the poor in England, than in other countries, and implied, that the reduction 
of the intereft from four to three per cent. would compenfate for the lofs 
of the weve if thofe taxes were abolifhed. It was illufory, becaufe it 
held out a protpect of taking off the taxes feveral years before the redudtion 
could be effected; and it was irregular, becaufe it bound futwre parliaments 
‘to the adoption of a meafure which might not at a future time be feafible. 
It was ably and unanfwerably argued by the minifter, and thefe who 
oppofed it, that to agree te the refolution, would be expofing the public to 
funavoidable difappointment, ““that it would be time enough to come to a 

\g@eVolution to abolifh fome taxes, when the {cheme had taken effect, for if fuch 
a previous refolution fhould be adopted, and the {cheme fhould afterwards 
prove altogether abortive, the whole world would laugh at their precipitancy,” 

# Chandler, vol. 9. 
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‘In the fpeech which Sir John Barnard made in defence of this mo- 
tion, he betrayed fuch a confufion of projects, and indiftinétnefs of ideas, af- 
fumed fo many principles which were untrue, and fo yiolently tran{greiled 
the bounds of parliamentary engagement, that the motion was negatived, 
by 200 againft 142, and the public clamour very much heightened. 

Under thefe unfayoural\c cireumflances, the bill, prepared on the bafis 
of Winnington’s refolutions, was prefented to the houfe by Sir John Bar- 
nard, and it was read the firlt time. 

On the 2gth, the bill was read a fecond time, and a motion being made 
for recommitting it, it was no lefs refolutcly {upported” than vigoroufly 
attacked. Several {peakers on both fides had been heard before Walpole 
delivered his fentiments. 

He began by denying the truth of an affertion, which had been affiduoufly 
diffeminated, that Sir John Barnard had held private conferences with him, 
and fettled the fcheme then in agitation. Fle proceeded to review his own 
conduct during its progrefS ; acknowledged that he had acquiefced in the 
committee, but that on the firft reading, feeling fome doubts on the pro- 
pricty of the meafure, he had defired timc to weigh maturely its beneficial 
again{t its evil confequences. “ But whatever doubts,” he continued, “ J 
might then entertain, deliberate reflection has removed them, and con- 
vinced me of its inefficiency. 

“ The meafure is founded on plaufible affumptions, that it is better to 
pay three than four per cent. and that it is defirable to difcharge the debt 
of the nation. Thefe pofitions are undoubtedly true; but the queftion is, 
whether the method propofed to effeét them is jufl and adequate ? We muft 
take care not to confound public neceffity with public utility. Public utility 
differs effentially from profit or bencfit gained to the public; for when pro- 
fit accrues to the public, at the expence of many individuals, it lofes all 
claim to confideration under the title of public utility. This houfe, in 
carefully attending to their duty as guardians of the national purfc, muft not 
forget that they are truftces for the creditors. We muft not affume a right 
to prejudice the public creditors, or to convert the right of redemption 
which we poffefs, into a nght of reduction, to which we have no claim. 
Debts not originally fubject to reduction, are, in that refpceét, in the fitua- 
tion of irredeemables, and the faith of parliament is equally pledged to pre- 
vent any reduétion without the confent of the proprietors. If we advert to 
the time and manner in which thefe debts were created, every argument 
againft the reduction of intereft, acquires a great additional force. At that 
difaftrous period, the creditors of the South Sca and Eafl India com- 
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panies had a power to demand the whole amount of their bonds. Their 
forbearance was cifentially neceflary to the defence and well-being of 
the community, for, had they perfifted in claiming their principal, the 
whole muft have fallen on the landed intereft, or the refult muft have 
been fuch as I dare not mention, or hardly think of. And is the fervice 
then rendered to the country, to be now repaid by a compulfory reduc- 
tion of their dividends? I call it compulfory, for any reduction by terror, 
can only be defuibed by that name, If they are to be fo reduced, the 
pretence 1s, that it will cafe the current firvice, or take off taxes; but that 
would be only to take the tances off others, to be impofed on them, in the moft 
cruel and infupportable manner. It would be equally jufl to take away one 
fourth from the income of every individual, or to deprive him of one fourth 
of his lands or ftock in tiade; or rather the injuftice would be Iefs in fuch 
cafe, becaufe the national creditor is, by cxprefS contract, exempt from all 
public taxes and impofitiuns. 

“* Nor is it true that the intereft propofed is equivalent to the value of 
money, for though money cannot be inyefled in the funds without an 
advance above three per cent. at par, yet all loans on real {ecurities, on 
eftates, ‘or on pertonal fecurities, bear a much higher intcreft, The preference 
given to the tunds, arifes from various caufes; from the facility of 1¢ceiving 
intereft, cheapnefs of transfer; and from none more than the faith placed in 
the national honour, which is bound to fuffer no lofs to fall on the public 
creditor. Stock, while the credit remains untarnifhed, is but another name 
for ready money bearing intereft, a property which in no other cafe can at- 
tach to ready money; and if the confidence now placed in the guardians of 
the public honour is dimirifhed, even that advantage will not in future 
tempt individuals to trufl their moncy out of their own cuflody. No di- 
minution of taxes, or other contingent advantage, can compenfate for fuch 
a privation; nor is it to be compared to a repayment of the principal at any 
time, however inconvenient, for it is not to be fuppofed that any one would 
preter a fudden and abfolute privation of one fourth of his whole income, 
to the catusl and diftant refumption of 10 or 15 per cent. on his capital, not 
to be efficted without an equivalent payment, which may be delayed by 
accident, or fruftrated by neceffity. 

“ The injuflicé of the prefent plan appears in this; that it is calculated 
to mark out all the great companies, and to benefit the borrowers at the 
expence of the lenders. But this is not the whole extent of the evil. A 
double duty is incumbent on the logiflature ; to uf their utmofl exertions 
towards paying the national debt, and to avoid creating diftreffes and dif- 
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content. Now the whole number of perfons intercfted in the flock to be Chapter 4p 
affe@ed by the propofed meafure, is about 23,000, of thefe, upwards of 1737. 
6,000 are intercfted as executors, adminiftrators, and truflecs, and upwards 

of 17,000 are poffeffed only of fums not exceeding £.1,000. The executors 

and truitees muft neceffarily be infinitely embarraffed, efpecially if the fums 
committed to them are fmall, in perfecting the purpofes for which they ase 

confided ; and thofe who paffefs fuch {mall fums as do not amount to 

£- 1,000, muft be much diftreffed by fo unexpeéted and wanton a reduétion 

of their income.” 

The minifter, in the courfe of thefe obfervations, took an ample review of 
the bill, which he fhewed to be unequal to the ends it was defigned to an- 
fwer. He proved that the alternatives of the propofition produced repug- 
nant and difcordant effects; and that the plan was deftructive of the pur- 
pofes, and inadequate in benefit to the finking fund. 

On this head, he fhould beg Ieave to take notice of a circumflance that 
perfonally alluded to him. Gentlemen had difcuffed, in the courfe of the 
debate, te advantages which had been derived from the plan of reducing 
the national debt from fix to five per cent. which he had the honour of pro- 
pofing to the houfe. They had conceived it impoffible for him to refift a 
fimilar reduétion from four to three per cent. without the groffeft inconfift- 
ency. But he was free to declare, that he could oppofe the prefent {cheme 
without fubjecting himfelf to that imputation. It became his duty, on the 
authority of the former fcheme, to give his negative to this, becaufe no two 
fchemes ever differed more widely in their intention, cffel, and confe~ 
quences, 

He then ftated the difference between the prefent ftheme, and that which 
he had propofed. This fcheme, he obferved, is compulfory, his was op- 
tional. On the former occafion, money was prepared ; on this, it was yet 
to be raifed. His {cheme laid the foundation, this reverfes the whole {yftem 
of the finking fund. His was founded upon converting numbers of years at 
higher rates, into perpetuities at lower rates. This plan eftablifhes terms of 
years at higher rates, in licu of perpetuitics at lower rates, after an expira~ 
tion of twenty years of the former terms. This was intended to lock up the 
finking fund for feveral years, of which the fhorteft term was not lefs than 
twelve, and the longeft forty-feven. During this time, all reduction of 
intereft would be prevented, all abolition of taxes rendered impracticable, 
and a neceflity impofed of laying freth burthens in cafe of emergency. Where- 
as his had a contrary tendency ; a million of the debt might be annually 
difcharged, or fome of the exifting taxes might be abolifhed, or the impofi- 
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tion of frefh taxes prevented, by applying the furpluffes of the finking fund 
to the current fervice. 

** The declared intention of the bill is, to give eafe to the fubjedt; and 
the title fpecifies immediate eafe. But its tendency is calculated to violate 
this very principle, and to falfify the title, for no eafe can be given, until the 
reduétion has taken place, and that event is diftant, uncertain, and preca- 
rious. In faét, the prefent difadvantages of the fcheme propofed by the 
honourable gentleman, cvidently appear fromthe affectation with which he 
expatiated on Ais love to pofferity. For certain it is, that his fcheme can- 
not benefit the prefent generation, but its falutary effects will principally be 
confined to thofe who are yet unborn *.” 

Sir John Barnard faid in reply, “I am yery much obliged to the honour- 
able gentleman, Sir, and therefore, | thank him for vindicating me from the 
imputation of having had any private converfation with him, or of having 
ever had any concert with him, and if he is afraid left people thould fufpect 
his having had a hand in the {cheme I propofed to you, I fhall be equally 
juft to him, by declaring, I never had any private converfation with him 
about it, nor did I fo much as afk his approbation or confent to what I 
was to offer; but as to the {cheme as it now flands, every gentleman that 
hears me, knows it is very differeat from what J offered ; and every one likes 
wife knows, that the new model, which is the model we have now before us, 
if it was not offered by the honourable gentleman himfelf, it was at Icaft 
offered by fome of his friends; and what they propofed was agreed to by 
other gentlemen, in order that we might have their affiflance in carrying it 
through. Therefore, the fcheme now before you, cannot properly be called 
mine ; and it is very remarkable, that all objeétions made to the bill, arc 
only to thofe articles and claufes of it, which relate to the improvements and 
additions made to my fchemc, by the honourable gentleman’s friends -+."" 
The houfe divided, and the queftion of committing the bill was negatived, 
by 249 againit 134 f. 

It is dificult, without farther documents on this fubjeét than I poffefs, to 

afcertain 


* The fubftance of this fpeech is taken hort and barren of information. ‘Tindal, 
from parliamentary minutes in the hand-writ- vol. 30. p.348,  * 
ing ot Sir Robert Walpole. Walpole Papers. Smollett, excepting a abftra& of Sir 
4 Chandler, vol. 9. p. 479. yom Barnard's iret, which I have adopted 
2 T have divelt thus particularly onthe con- In the text, is extremely deficient, He fays it 
fideration of Sir Jobn Barnard’s fcheme, becaule’ produced other debates, and was at laft Re 
the accounts given by moft writers, who have poned by dint of minifterial influence. The 
fallen under my obfervation, are fuperficial falGty of this account is evident. Smollett, 
and inaccurate. Even Tindal is unofually vol. 2. p.627. 
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afcertain all the motives which induced the minifter to refifl the reduction. 
It may be fufficient, perhaps, to attribute it to a full conviction, that the 
meafure was highly and generally unpopular. He had relinquifhed his fa- 
vourite excife {cheme, notwithftanding the certainty of its beneficial ten- 
dency, folely on that account. It was not to be fuppofed that he would 
promote this fcheme, of the good tendency of which he was not affured, and 
which in many refpeéts was partial and unjuft. 

But in addition to this motive, I can fuggeft two others, which influenced 
his diffent. Firft, he forefaw, from the difputes with Spain, which then 
began to arife, that the nation might be involved in a war, and that govern- 
ment could borrow with greater facility at four per cent. than at three. 

He was ftill more fwayed by another motive, which he could not venture 
to diclofe. He had already appropriated part of the furplus of the finking 
fund to the current fervice of the year, and as the meafure was extremely 
popular, he had refolved, in cafe of emergency, to alienate the whole. But 
his defign would have been fruftrated by this bill, which would have locked 
up the greateft part of the finking fund for feveral years, and have rendered 
it neceffary to impofe new taxes for the purpole of fupplying the incidental 
expences *. 

An act of this feffion, which is commonly denominated the playhoufe 
bill, has expofed the minifter to no lefs obloquy, from fubfequent writers, 
than his oppofition to the reduétion of intereft. 

Thofe who thus load him with indifcriminate cenfure, and impute this act 
folely to his de/potic influence, have not paid duc attention to the hiltory of the 
Englith ftage, to the power of the lord chamberlain over the players and 
theatrical reprefentations, and to the opinion of the moft moderate and beft 
informed magiftrates at the period of paffing this aét, which has been fo much 
calumniated, and {0 little underftood. 

It is needlefs to difcufs the queftion concerning the neceflity of fixing 
fome bounds to the licentroufnels of the ftage. The neceffity muft be al- 
lowed, except by thofe who think it fitting to fubject to public mockery, 

Belfham obferves, A. bill was, however, 


ordered upon the bafis of Winnington’s pro- 
pofition, which being in the fequel warmly 


not on the mation of the mimfler. Belfham, vol. t. 
p. 380. : 


attacked, and faintly defended, was finall3 pof?- 

med to a difant day, by a motion of the miniffer.” 

in this fhort account there are three errors. 
Te was warmly attacked, ut by mo means faintly 
defended, Tt was not finally pofiponed to a diftant 
day, but the fecond reading was only put off 
for feven days; aid it was then negatived, but 


* A reduttion of intereft took place in 1749, 
upon a plan, which has been defcribed as fini 
lar, though it is effentially different from the 
original fcheme propofed by Sir John Barnani. 
twas finally carried, though not without great 
oppofition, by the united influence of the mi- 
nutter (Pelham) and Sir Joha Barnard. 
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law, government, and religion, and to expofe magiftrates, judges, and kings, 
to the perfonalities of fatire, buffoonery, and low mimicry. In all well re- 
gulated governments, the faét has been univerfally admitted, and wherever 
it has not been adopted, the moft fatal confequences have followed. 

Even the freeft democracy which perhaps ever exiled, that of Athens, 
after having, experienced the effe€ls of unreftrained Jicentioufnefs in their 
theatrical performances, found it neceffary to remedy the evil, and to limit 
the ftage within the boundaries of common decency and suftice. 

It appears from the huftory of the Englith flage, that no period ever exifted 
when it was not fubjeét to fuperintendence, when players were not licenced, 
and when plays were not reviewed and amended, allowed or rejected. Before 
the reign of Henry the Kighth, the power of fuperintending the king’s hunt- 
ing, partics, the direction of the comedians, muficians, and other royal fer- 
yants, appointel either for ufe or recreation, was caclufively vefted in the 
Jord chamberlain. 

Under bim, and fubjeé to his controul, was an inferior officcr, who ex- 
erted himfelt on particular occafions for the purpofe of regulating pageants, 
public feftivals, and mafquerades. This man was called by the fanciful 
names of the Abbot of Miprule, or Lord of Pafiimes, But in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, this temporary office was rendered regular and permanent 
by letters patent, and called the office of Mafler of the Revels *. 

Under Elizabeth, fome wife regulations, with the advice of Walfingham, 
and co-operation of Burleigh, were made for allowing the ufe, but correct- 
ing the abufe of the ftage; particularly, when the carl of Leicefter obtained. 
the firft general licence for his theatrical fervants to aét fage plays in any 
part of England, a provifo was added in the patent, enjoining that a// comedies, 
nagedtes, interludes, and flage plays, flould be examined and allowed by the mafler 
of -he revels. Thus thac authority which was before confined to the paf- 
times of the court, was now extended to the theatrical exhibitions of the 
whole kingdom. 

During her reign alfo, the privy council exercifed an authority, legiflative 
and executive, over the dramatic world. They opened and fhut playhoufes ; 
gave and recalled licences ; appointed the proper feafons when plays ought 
to be prefented or withheld; and regulated the conduct of the lord mayor 
of London, and the vice-chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, with regard 
to plays and players. The privy council gave Tilney, the mafler of the 
revels in 1589, two co-adjutors, a ftatefman and a divine, to affift him in re> 
forming comedies and tragedies, 


© Officium magifiri jocorum, revelrum et mafcorum, 
Thefe 
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Thefe prudent regulations, and the wifdom with which they were exer- Chapter 47. 
cifed, were attended with the moft beneficial effects. The matter of the 1737 
revels, by regulating the ftage, and reftraining the number of theatres, 
gave greater refpectability to the profeffion of a player, and the genius of the 
drama expanded and foared to a greater height, although its limits were con- 
trated and its flight circumf{cribed. 

Had not thefe wife regulations taken place, Shakefpcare might have con- 
fined to burlefque farces, and low buffoonery, thofe vaft powers of invention 
and defcription which his own language can alone adequately delineate, 


* The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Glances from heav’n to earth, from earth to heay'n, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to thape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name *.”” 


By the wife and temperate ufe which the mafter of the revels made of 
his power, his weight and influence increafed, and he gradually appro- 
priated to himfelf the greater part of that authority, which had belonged 
to the lord chamberlain. During the latter part of the reign of James 
the Firft and Charles the Firft, it was held by Sir Henry Herbert +, 
nearly allied to the earl of Pembroke, lord chamberlain, under whofe pru- 
dent management the reputation and confequence of the office increafed, 
and produced the moft falutary effeéts, until his funétions were wholly fuf- 
pended, by the troubles and confufion of the civil wars, and the fanaticifm 
of the republicans. 

On the reftoration of Charles the Second, the mafter of the revels en- 
deavoured to re-affume his former authority, but met with infuperable oppo- 
fition from the proprietors and managers of the king's and duke’s companies, 
one of whom had obtained a frefh licence to aét plays, the other a renewal of a 
former grant. In vain the mafter of the revcls applied to the courts of juftice 
for redrefs ; in vain he appealed to the fovereign, or to the lord chamberlain; he 
was neither fupported by the one, or countenanced by the other ; his authority, 


* Midfummer Night’s Dream. Bemerton, known by the name of the divine 
+ Brother to the eccentric lord Herbert, of Herbert. 
Cherbury, and of George Herbert, ‘rector of 
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though not overthrown, was confidcrably fhaken, and his regulations were 
combated and defpifed. 

During this fufpenfion of his power, the particular differences, pretenfions, 
or complaints, were generally fettled by the perfonal interference of the king 
and duke, or referred to the decifion of the Jord chamberlain, In con- 
fequence of this relaxation of authority, and the libertine chaiaéter of the, 
court, the theatre was difgraced by the groffeft ribaldry and obicenity, and 
the beft authors vied who fhould produce the moft licentious comedies. 
Ladies could not venture to attend a new play without mafks, then daily 
worn, and admitted into the pit, the fide boxes, and the gallery, 

On the death of Sir Henry Herbert, the mafterfhip of the revels was 
conferred on Charles Killigrew, manager of the king’s company. The union 
of thefe two functions increafed the evil, and the fimalleft check was not im- 
pofed on the glaring immorality of the ftage, 

At the revolution, the power of the lord chamberlain over the theatie 
was revived without reftriétion. He opened and fhut playhoufes, im- 
prifoned and licenfed players, corrected and reye¢ted plays. Under him the 
maftér of the revels feems to have recovered fome part of his former power, 
and to have had his fhare in the revolutions of the theatre. He revifed and 
fanétioned plays, and his aid greatly contributed to the celebrated conqueft 
which Jeremy Collier, by the publication of his fhort view of the ftage, ob- 
tained over the immorality of the drama. In this publication, the moft 
profane and obfcene paflages in feveral modern plays, which had been writ- 
ten by Dryden, Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Congreve, and the moft admired 


~ dramatic authors, were detefted and expofed. The truth of his obfervations, 


which all the wit and talents of the authors who were defervedly chaftifed 
could not controvert, produced a furprifing effect; a general outcry was 
railed againft the licentioufnefs of the ftage, and king William fent the 
following order to the playhoufes : ** His mayefty being informed, that not- 
withftanding an order made in June 1697, by the earl of Sunderland, then 
lord chamberlain of the king’s houfehold, to prevent the profanenefs and 
immonality of the ftage, feveral plays have lately been acted, containing fe- 
veral expreffions contrary to religion and good manners: And whereas the 
mafter of the revels hath reprefented, that, in contempt of the faid order, 
the actors did negleét to leave out fuch profane and indecent expreffions, 
as he had thought proper to be omitted: therefore, it is his majefty’s 
pleafure, that they fhall not hereafter prefume to act any thing in any 
play, contrary to religion and good manners, as they fhall anfwer at their 
utmoft peril."" At the fame time, the mafter of the revels was commanded 


not 
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not to licence any plays containing irreligious or immoral expreffions, and to 
give notice to the lord chamberlain, or in his abfence to the vice-chamber- 
lain, if the players prefumed to a¢l any thing which he had flruck out *. 

But tliis reformation did not continue long in its full force, As fon ay 
the firft awe and panic of the actors had fubfided, the ftage nearly relapfed 
into its former immorality, all attempts to reform it became the obyect 
of theatrical wit, and were ridiculed in plays, prologues, and epilogues. 
Although the new plays were ufually more decent and moral, yet the old 
plays were frequently acted, without being freed from their exceptionable 
paflages. 

Fither in confequence of thef proceedings, or of fome difputes which 
arofe between the actors of the royal theatres, and produced the defer- 
tion of the principal performers from Drury Lane to the Haymarket, the 
nuifance of playhoufes, and the condud of the performers, became fo fla- 
grant, that a bill, in the twelfth year of queen Anne, included players, who 
aéted without a legal {ettlement in the places where they performed, among 
vagrants, and fubjeted them to the fame penalties as rogues and vagabonds. 
But before the beneficial effeéts of this aét could have time to operate, 
the death of the queen produced a new revolution in the drama. 

Soon after the acceffion of George the Firft, the power of the mafter of the 
revels, which had been confiderably circumferibed, was almoft annihilated ; 
a new patent was injudicioufly granted to Sir Richard Steele, Colley Cibber, 
and Booth, for aéting plays without fubjecting them to the licence or re- 
vifion of any officer. 

In confequence of this grant, the mafter of the revels was abridged of 
his power, and defraudgd of his dues, and his emoluments were reduced 
to a fmall falary from the exchequer, to lodgings in Somerfet Houfe, and 
to occafional fees. 

At the death of Charles Killigrew, the office, thus mutilated, was conferred 
on Charles Henry Lee, and the decline of his power was fufficiently fhewn 
by the growing licentioufnefS of the ftage, and the numerous pieces which 
offended equally againft religion, decency, and common fenfe. 

Although, in all the letters patent for a¢ting plays fince the time of 
Charles the Firft, no mention was made of the lord chamberlain, yet he 
was ftill copfidered as poffeffing an abfolute, though an undefinable autho- 
rity over the ftage, which he had occafionally exercifed. The performance 
of feveral theatrical pieces had been prevented, particularly Lucius Junius 


* Tindal, vol. 14. p. 478. 
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Brutus, a prologue of Dryden to the Prophetefs, Mary Queen of Scotland, 
and recently Polly, the fequel to the Beggar’s Opera. 

But as this exercife of his power had been always attended with much 
unpopularity, it was feldom cxerted. Numerous theatres were erected in 
different parts of the metropolis, in which the aétors performed without 
licence or authority. To prevent this, feveral attempts were made to eniorce 
the laws then exifting. An actor, who performed on the theatre of the 
Haymarket, without licence, was taken from the ftage, by the warrant of 
a juftice of peace, and committed to Bridewell, as coming under the penalty 
of the vagrant act. The legality of the commitment was difputed ; a trial 
enfued ; it was decided, that the comedian being a houfckeeper, and hay- 
ing a vote for cleCting members of parliament, did not come within the de- 
{cription of the faid aét ; and he was difcharged amid{t the loud acclamations 
of the populace. The iffue of this trial gave full {Lope to the lieentiouf= 
nefs of the ftage, and took away all hopes of reftraining the number of 
playhoufes. 

From this reprefentation of the ftate of the drama, it is evident, that 
fome reformation was indifpenfably neceflary. The minifter himfelf had 
long feen that neceflity. The obloquy which purfued him was not confined 
to the prefs ; the ftage was made the vehicle of the moft malignant farca(ms, 
not expreffed in the elevated tone of tragedy, or couched in fentiments and 
Janguage perceptible only to men of refined underftandings, but his perfon 
was brought on the ftage, his aétions maligned, his meafures mifteprefented 
and arraigned, and his conduét made the {port of the populace, in all the 
petulahce of vulgar farce. He was unwilling, however, to make this a per- 
fonal confideration, but rather a public and national queftion, in which 
the good of the law, conftitution, religion, and morality, was intimately 
involved, and fuch an opportunity feemed to preient itfelf, when Sir 
John Barnard brought in a bill “ to reftrain the number of houfes for 
playing of interludes, and for the better regulating of common players of 
interludes.” 

On his reprefenting the mifchiefs which theatres had done to the city 
of London, by corrupting youth, encouraging vice and debauchery, and 
greatly prejudicing trade, the propofal was at firft received with contempt 
and ridicule, until it was feconded by Sandys, Pulteney, and warmly 
fupported by the minifter himfelf. It was obferved by a member, in the 
courfe of the debate, that there were at that time not lefs than fix thea- 
tres in London. The houfe being fully convinced of the neceffity of 
the bill, leave was given to bring it in without a fingle diffenting voice. It 

was 
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was accordingly, on the 3d of April prefented, read the firft time, and ordered Chapter 47, 
to be printed; notwithftanding petitions againft it fiom the proprietor of 1737 
the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, and from the mafter and comptroller of 

the revels. It was read a fecond time on the 14th of April. 

The minifter conceived this to be a favourable opportunity of checking 
the daring abufe of theatrical reprefentation, which had arrived to a moft 
extravagant height. It was propofed to infert a claufe, to ratify and con- 
firm, if not enlarge the power of the lord chamberlain, in licenfing plays, and , 
at the fame time infinuated to the houfe, that unle(s this addition was 
made, the king would not pafs it. But Sir John Barnard ftrongly ob- 
jected to this claufe. He declared that the power of the lord chamber~ 
lain was already too great, and had been often wantonly exercifed, parti- 
cularly in the prohibition of Polly. He fhould therefore withdraw this bill, 
and wait for another opportunity of introducing it, rather than eftablifh by 
Jaw a power in a fingle officer fo much under the dircétion of the crown, 

a power which might be exercifed in an arbitrary manner, and confequently 
attended with mifchievous effects. 

The attempt of Sir John Barnard having thus failed, the immorality Licentiouf- 
of the drama increafed, and the moft indecent, feditious, and blafphemous Beet se 
pieces were performed, and reforted to with incredible eagernefs, Among Ke 
thofe who principally fupported this low ribaldry, was the celebrated Henry 
Fielding, who, though he never fhone in the higher line of perfect comedy, 
wrote thefe dramatic fatires in a ftyle agreeable to the populace. One of 
his pieces, called Pafquin, which was aéted in the theatre at the Haymarket, 
ridiculed, in the groffeft terms, the three profeffions of divinity, law, and 
phyfic, and gave general offence to perfons of morality. “ Religion, laws, 
government, priefts, judges, and minifters,” obferves Colley Cibber, * were 
laid flat at the feet of the Herculean fatirift, this Drawcanfir in wit, whe 
Jpared neither friend nor foe, who tg make his poetical fame immortal, like 
another Eroftrates, fet fire to his ftage, by writing up to an att of pazlia- 
ment to demolith it.” 

This piece was peculiarly offenfive to the minifter, becaufe it contained 
many perfonal allufions and invetives. But as he was not willing to employ 
the power of government in a mere temporary prohibition of this and other 
performances, which would have been extremely unpopulgr, and not attended 
with permanent effects, he wifhed to avail himfelf of the prefent flagrant 
abufe, to prevent future reprefentations fo difgraceful and indecorous, 

In the courfe of the {effion, an opportunity offered, which he did not 
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omit to feize, Giffard, the manager of Goodman's Fields theatre, brought 

to him a farce, called the Golden Rump, which had been propofed for exhi- 

bition ; but it is uncertain whether the intentions of the manager were to re- 

queft his advice on this occafion, or to extort a fum of money to Prevent its 
entation. 

The minifler, however, paid the profits which might have accrued frees 
the performance, and deulied the copy. He then made extraéts of the 
moft-exceptionable paffages, abounding in profanencfs, {cdition, and blaf- 
phemy, and fubmitted them to feveral members of both parties, who were 
fhocked at the extreme licentioufne{s of the piece, and promifed their fup- 
port to remedy the evil, With their advice, concurrence, and promife of 


+ co-operation, he read the feveral extradls tor the houfe, and a general 


conviction prevailed, of the neceflity of putting a check to the reprefen- 
tation of fuch horrid effufions of treafon and blafphemy. He aéted, how- 
ever, with his ufual prudence on this occafion. He did not bring for- 
waid, as is generally fuppofed, an aét for fubjcéting all plays to the licence 
of the lord chamberlain, and reftraining the number of playhoufes, but con- 
trived to introduce it by amending the vagrant act. 

The bill was called, “ A bill to explain and amend fo much of an aét, 
made in the twelfth year of the reign of queen Anne, intituled, an a¢t for 
reducing the laws relating to rogues, vagabonds, fturdy beggars, and va- 
grants, and fending them whither they ought to be fent, as relates to the 
common players of interludes *.”" Leave was accordingly given to bring it 
in, and Pelham, Dodington, Howe, the mafter of the rolls, the attorney 
and folicitor general, were ordered to prepare it. During its rapid progrefs 
through the houfe, certain amendments were made, and two claufes were 
added. The firft, which occafioned fo much obloquy, empowered the lord 
chamberlain to prohibit the reprefentation of any theatrical performances, and 
compelled all perfons to fend copies of any new plays, parts added to old plays. 
prologues and epilogues, fourteen days before they were acted, and not to 
perform them, under forfeiture of £. 50, and of the licence of the houte, if 
any fuch exifted, in which the play was aéted. The fecond,.which is faid 
to have been added at the inftigation of Sir John Barnard, operated in re- 
ftraining the number of playhoufes, by enjoining, that no perfon fhould be 
authorifed to a&t, except within the liberties of the city of Weftminfter, and 
where the king fhould refide +. 

The 
to be aéted, reprefented, or performed, any in= 
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The bill is generally faid to have heen warmly oppofed in both houfes; 
but it is remarkable that no trace (excepting the {peech of tord Chefter- 
field) of this oppofition is to be found in the periodical publications of the 
times, which are filed with accounts of the other debates. It is alto 
certain, that not a fingle petition * was prefented againft it, and not a 
fingle divifion appears in the journals of either houfe. Striking proofs, if any 
were {till wanting, to thew the general opinion in favour of its neceffity. 

The difpatch with which it was carried through both houtes, affords addi- 
tional cyidence that it {carcely met with any retiftance. The bill was or- 
dered to be brought in on the 20th of May, read the 24th, a fecond time on 
the 25th, and committed to the whole houfe; ordered to be reported, 
with amendments, on the 26th, reported on the 27th, all amendments but 
one agreed to, and the bill ordered to be engroffed ; pafléd on the firft of 
June, and Mr. Pelham ordered to carry it to the lords. It was read the figft 
time on the fame day, the fecond time on the 2d, after a debate, carried in 


or patts therein, in cafe fuch perfon fhall nor 
Nave any legal fettlemeut in the place where 
the fame hull be aéted, reprefented, or per- 
tormed, without authority, by virtue of letters 
patent from his majefty, his heirs, fucceffors, or 
predeceffors, or without licence trom the lord 
chainberlain of his maje(ty’s houfehold for the 
time being, fhall be deemed @ rogue and a vaga- 
bond, within the intent and meaning of the 
faid recited aét, and fhall be liable and fabject 
to all fuch penalties and punifiments, and by 
fuch methods of conviction, as are infli@ed on, 
or appointed by the fait for the punifhment 
of rogues and vagabonds who be found 
wandering, &¢. 

a. Any perfon having or not having any 
legal fentlement, ‘who fhall without fuch autho- 
rity or licence, act, &c. for hire, &c. any in- 
terlude, &c. every fuch perf thal, for every 
fuch offence, forfeit the fur of fifty pounds,&c. 

3. No perfon fhall for hire, &c.aét, Bcc. &c. 
any new interlude, &c. or any part or parts 
therein, or any new aét, fcene, or other part 
added to any old interlude, &c. or any new 
prolozee or epilogue, unlefs a true copy thereof 

fent to the lord chamberlain of the king’s 
boufehold, &c. fourteen days at leaft before t! 
aéting, &c. with an account of the 
yhoufe or other place where the fame fhall 
2 ge, Se bie ee ee ae be firft 
a ae. ter or manager, or 
one, &c. of fuch playhouse, &c. 








Ir fall be lawful for the faid lord chamber= 
lain, as often as he fhall think fit, to prohibit 
the ating, &c. any interlude, &c. or any adt, &c. 
&c. thereof, or any prologue or epilogue; and 
in cafe any fuch perfons thall for bire, &c. act, 
any, &c. &c. before a copy fhall be fent as 
aforefaid, or thall for hire, &c. &¢. contrary to 
fuch prohibition, ever fon {fo offendin; 
fhall, be every fuch offence, forfeit the fum o} 
fifty pounds, and every grant, &c. (in cafe 
there be any fch) under which the faid maf 
ter, &c. fet up or continued fuch playhoufe, 
&c, thall reais pert f 

That no perfon or fons fhall be au- 
thorized paltry &c. from his majefly, &c. 
or the lord chamberlain, to aét, &c. any inter- 
ude, &c. in any part of Great’ Britain, except 
in the city of Weftminfter, and within the li~ 
berties thereof, and in fuch places where his 
majefty, &c. fhall refide,and during fuch refi- 
dence only, . 

‘8h Oe Le we oe 

5. If any interlude, &c. thall be atted, &c. 
in any houle or pen where wine or other lie 
quors fhall be fold, the fame fhall be deemed to 
be aéted, ac. for gain, &c. Statutes at large, 
17 G.2. c. 28. 

* Sir John Hawkins, in his Life of John- 
fon, afferts, that the manager of Goodman's 
Fields prefented a petition againtt it, and was 
heard by counfel, but this petition was prefent 
ed againgt Sir John Barnard’s bill in 1735. 
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the affirmative ; the third time on the 6th, returned to the commons on the 
8th, without any amendments, and received the royal affent on the 21{t. 

It is moft probable that lord Chefterfield alone {poke againft the bill, and 
that his {peech, fo defervedly admired, has been repeated by fubfequent 
writers who copy each other, until a violent oppofition to the ameafure has 
been fuppofed, which never exifted. 

Chefterfield did not confine his exertions to the houfe, but wrote againft 
the new act, in a paper called Common Senfe; his arguments have little to 
recommend them, at a time when the propriety and utility of the meafure 
againft which they were direéted, is generally conceded. The fatal evils 
which were predifted as the certain confequences of this bill, perpetual fla- 
yeay and the introduétion of abfolute authority, have not followed ; the good 
effects which were expected from it, have been confirmed by never failing ex- 
perience’ While it fuppieffed the licentioufnefs, it has not deftroyed the 
ipinit of the drama; wit has not appeared lefs lovely and attracting, in pro- 
mioting virtue and curbing vice with decency, than in recommending treafon 
and ob{cenity ; nor are the fhafts of ridicule rendered ufelefs, becaufe, while 
they have preferved the power to do good, they are divefted of the power to 
do mifchicf. “ The faés, which have been detailed, evince, with fufficient con- 
viction, that this aét of parliament merely reftored to the lord chamberlain, 
the ancient authority which he poffefied before the appointment of the 
mafter of the revels; armed him with legal power, in the place of cuftomary 
privilege ; and enabled him to execute, by warrantable means, the ufeful, but 
invidious trufts, which experience had long required, and policy at length 
conferred *,”” 


* Journals of the Lords and Commons. don Magazine, 1737. _Maty's Life of Chef- 
Chandler, for 1735. Lords’ Debates, 1737. terfield. Hawkins’s Life of Johnfon, p. 75. 
Colley Cibber’s Apology. Mies Collier’s Smollett, vol. 3. p 525. _Burn’s Juftice, ar= 
View of the Immorality’ and Profanenef of, ticle Players. Chalmers's Apology for the Be~ 
the Englith Stage. Tindal, vol. 20, p. 350. lievers of the Shak{peare MSS. p 471 to 543; 
Oldmixon, vel. 3. p. 193. Tntrodudtion to to whofe elaborate refearches on this fubjed& 
Biographia Dramatica. Gentleman’s and Lon- I have been principally indebted, 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH- 


1737+ 


Origin and Progrefs of the Mifunderftanding between the King and Prince of 
Wales.— Application to Parliament.—Condut of Walpole—of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke—of Oppofition. 


HIS year was marked by two domeftic events, which proved highly 

prejudicial to the influence of Sir Robert Walpole, and greatly con- 
tributed to haften the clofe of his adminiftration ; the public oppofition of 
the prince of Wales, and the death of queen Caroline. 

Frederick Louis, prince of Wales, was born in 1707, and continued at 
Hanover until he had attained the twenty-firft year of his age. 

George the Second had found, from his own experience, the embarraffinents 
to which government might be cxpofed from the oppofition of the heir ap- 
parent, and dreaded the arrival of a fon who might irritate the ftate of parties, 
and increafe the ferment arifing in the kingdom againft the meafures of the 
cabinet. He had from time to time deferred his removal from Hanover, and 
did not fend for him to England, until a concurrence of circumftances ren- 
dered it impolitic to permit his longer reftdence on the continent. 

Clamours were juftly raifed in England, that the heir apparent had re- 
ceived a forcign education, and was detained abroad, as if to keep alive an 
attachment to Hanover, in preference to Great Britain. The minifters at 
length ventured to remonftrate with the king on the fubject, and the privy 
council formally reprefented the propriety of his refidence in England. The 
king, however, ftill hefitated, when an event occurred, which decided his 
choice, and induced him to accelerate the prince’s departure from Ger- 
many. 

Rue negotiation had taken place between the houfes of Brunfwick and 
Brandenburgh, for a double marriage between the prince of Wales and the 
princefs royal of Proffia, and the prince royal of Pruffia and the princefs 
Amelia. This negotiation had commenced in the reign of George the Firft, 
and was eagerly promoted by his daughter Sophia Dorothy, who had 
efpoufed Frederick William, king of Pruffia. Both parties feemed to have 
defired this union with equal anxiety; but the capricious and brutal tem- 
per of Frederick William, and his fudden feceffion from the treaty of 
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Period VI. ETanvvet, had fo highly offended George the Firft, that he ceafed to favour 

rpx4torezs, the propofed intermarriages. Still farther ob{tacles were thrown in their way 

La! at the acceffion of George the Second, The two kings, from their early years, 
had formed a vivlent antipathy to each other. The fyftem of politics 
adopted by Mugliid increafed this mifunderftanding. Frederick William 
had been hued by the Emperoi to jom the allics of Vienna, in oppofition to 
thofe of Tlanover, and his recruiting officers frequently made illegal inrol- 
suunts on the [anoyerian territories. 

In vain the gucen of Piuffia endeavoured to reconcile her hufband and 

nother, and to promote the conclufion of the family union, which fhe fo 
earneftly defired. The antipathy of the two monarchs increafed inftead of 
abating , and the king of Pruffia was endeayouring to arrange another alli- 
ance for his fon and daughter, which both they and his queen highly depre- 
cated, 
: During, the progrefy of this aMir, the prince had formed an attachment 
to the priacels of Pruffia, and by the feerct imformation of his aunt, the 
queen of Pruffia, was appiized that her daughter felt an equal affection for 
fam. 

The prince was now twenty-one ; his paffion was inflamed by oppofition, and 
heing filled with apprchenfions of lofing the object of his affeCtion, he adopted 
an expedient which proved the ardour of his attachment. He fent La 
Mbthe, a ‘Hanoverian officer, to Berlin, who obtained a private audience of 
the queen, in which he told her that he was commanded by the prince to 
declare his refolution of repairing incognito to Berlin, and fecretly efpoufing 
her daugliter, if the king and queen of Pruffia would fanétion this ftep with 
their approbation. At the fame time he entreated the queen that it fhould 
be communicated to no one but the king. The queen received the meffage 
with a trantport of joy, approved the defign, and promifed to heep the fecret 
inviolable. The next morning, however, fhe difclofed it to Dubourgeay, 
the Englifh envoy, obferving, that fhe:believed him to be fo much her friend 
as to partake of her fatisfaction. Dubourgeay expreffed his concern that fo 
important a fecret fhould be confided to him, and declared it his duty to 
fend immediate information to the king of England. The queen, confcious 
of the error which he had unwarily committed, conjured him not to betray her 
confidence, but he perfifted in his refolution; and a meffenger was imme- 
diately difpatched *. The queen was greatly embarraffed at this unexpected 
incident, but trufted that the affair might be concluded before the return of 


* Polifitz, Hiftoire des ouatre derniers Sonverains de la Maifon de Brandebourg Royale de 
Pruffe, tom. a. p, 182-7184. 
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the meffenger from England, and fo fanguine were their hopes of fuccels, 
that the king of Pruffia came from his hunting feat to Berlin, expecting the 
daily arrival of the intended bridegroom. 

But while they were indulging thefe hopes, information was reccived 
that the prince had been fent for to England. George the Second, on the 
intelligence from Dubourgay, difpatched colonel Launay to Hanover for 
that purpofe. The prince received thefe commands with refpeét, and in- 
flantly obeyed them.” At the conclufion of a ball, he fet out from Hanover, 
accompanied only by Launay and a fingle domettic, traverfed Germany and 
Holland as a private gentleman, embarked at Helvetfluis, and arrived at St. 
James’s, where he was coldly received by his father. 

For fome time after his arrival in England, the novelty of his fituation, his 
little acquaintance with the language, his total ignorance of the conftitution 
and manners of the country, and the dread which he feems to have enter- 
tained of his father's indignation, kept him in due fubmiffion, and pre- 
vented him from openly teftifying his diffatisfaction. But as he increafed in 
years, and became confcious of his dignified ftation, the eftrangement of his 
father, and the reftraint in which he was kept, naturally difgufted a young 
prince of high fpirit, and increafing popularity, and the refentment which 
he bad conceived againft his parents, excited an antipathy to the -minifler, 
in whom they had placed implicit confidence. As he had a tafte for the 
arts, and a fondnefs for-lilerary purfuits, he fought the fociety of perfons 
who were moft con{picuous for their talepss and knowledge. | He was thrown 
into the company of Carteret, Chefterfield, Pulteney, Cobham, and Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, who were confidered as the Jeading characters for wit, ta- 
lents, and urbanity. 

His houfe became the rendezvous of young men of the higheft expecta- 
tions, Pitt, Lyttleton, and the Grenvilles, whom he afterwards took ‘into his 
houfehold, and made his affociates. , The ufual topic of converfation in 
fele& fociety, was abufe of the minifler, and condemnation of his meafures, 
urged with all the keennefs of wit, and powers of eloquence. The prince 
found the men whofe reputation was mofl emigent in literature, parti- 
cularly Swift, Pope, and Thomfon,’adverte to Walpole, who was the ebject of 
their private and public fatire. 

But the perfon who principally contributed to increafe his refentment 
againft the king, and to foment his averfion to the minifter, was Bolingbroke, 
who was characterifed by the firfl poetswf the age, as the “ all accomplithed 
St. John, the mufe’s friend.” The prince was fafcinated with his converfa- 
tion and manners. His confident affertions, and popular declamations, his 
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Period VI, affected zeal to reconcile all ranks and defcriptions, the energy with which 
1734t01737. he decried the baneful {pirit of party, and his plaufible theories of a perfect 
—v— government, without influence or corruption, ating by prerogative, were cal- 
culated to dazzle and captivate a young prince of high fpirit and fanguine 
difpofition, and induce him to believe that the minifter was forming a 
fyftematic plan to overthrow the conftitution, and that the caufe of oppo- 
fition was that of honour and liberty. 
His peremp- So early as 1734, the mijunderftanding between the father and fon had 
Torydemands. incyeafed to a very alarming degree, and the prince, encouraged by the op- 
pofition, took a very injudicious ftep, which was calculated to provoke the 
king, and occafion an immediate and open rupture. He repaired to the 
anti-chamber, and without any previous arrangement, requefted an umme- 
diate audience. The king delayed admitting him till he had tent for Sir 
Robert Walpole, on whofe arrival, he expreffed his indignation again{t his fon, 
and would have proceeded to inftant extremities, had not the minifter con~ 
trived to calm his refentment. He ftrongly inculcated moderation, and per- 
fuaded the king to hear with complacency what he wifhed to communicate. 

On being admitted, the prince made three requefts, in a tone and manner 
which indicated a fpirit of perfeverance. The firft was, to ferve a campaign 
on the Rhine in the Imperial army ; the fecond related to the augmentation 
of his revenue, at the fame time infinuating, that he was in debt; the third 
was, his fettlement by a fuitable marriage. To the firft and third points, the 
king made no anfwer; in regard to the fecond, he fhewed an inclination to 
comply, if the prince would behave with due refpeé& to the queen. 

The king had fuppreffed the emotions of his anger on thefe demands of 
his fon; but his refentment broke out with redoubled violence, when ru- 
mours were circulated, that the prince would apply to parliarpent for an 
augmentation of his reyenue. The queen exerted all her efforts to foften 
the king’s indignation, and the minifter ufed every argument. which policy 
fuggefted to incline him to moderation, and to induce him not to drive the 
prince wholly into the arms of oppofition. Thefe exertions had a temporary 
effe&*, The rupture was fulpended, and the hopes of oppofition were 
difappointed. = 

Marries the The paffion which the prince had entertained for the princefs Frederica, 


Seog h of being thwarted by his parents, preyed upon his mind and increafed his dif- 
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guilt, and when the propofal of another union was imparted to him, he remon- Chapter 48, 
{trated with great marks of offended fenfibility, and expreffed his repug- 1737. 
nance to efpoufe a princefs whom he had not feen, inftead of one whom he ———— 
had feen and approved. When the arrangement was made for his marriage” 
with Augulta, princefs of Saxe Gotha, the prince of Wales fent for baron 
Borck, the Pruffian minifter, and complained, with much indignation, that 
the king bis father compelled him to renounce all hopes of efpoufing a 
Pruffian princefs. He requefted him to lay his gricf before the king 
his mafter, and to affure him that he was determined to have refifted all 
compulfion, and was only induced to agree to the alliance with the princefs 
of Saxe Gotha, on being informed by his mother, that the king of Pruffia had 
refufed to give him his daughter in marriage. He expreffed his heartfelt 
regret that he was not permitted to have the honour of forming an union 
with a family which he loved more than his own, ,and to which, from 
his earlicft infancy, all his defires had been directed; he hoped, neverthelefs, 
that the king would not withdraw his favour and friendfhip. He teftified his 
concern, that he was to be connected with a houfe from which he could not 
expect that fupport. which he fhould have found in the king of Praffia, and 
lamented his hard fate in being condemned to remain under the fevere con- 
troul of the queen his mother. He concluded by obferving, that he muft 
fubmit to his defliny, that he could not fee, without grief, the king of Eng- 
land difdaining the friendfhip of a great monarch, without which the ruin of 
‘his houfe muft infalhbly enfue*. The letter, in which Borck gave an account 
of this indifcreet conference to his mafter, fell into the hands of the king, 
and greatly irritated his inflammable temper. 

, On the 27th of April 1736, the prince of Wales e’poufed the princefS Sf 
Saxe Gotha, in whofe beauty, accomplifhments, and virtues, he forgot his 
former paffion, But the marriage did not remove the unfortunate mifun- 
derftanding between the father an@ fon, it rather had a contrary tendency. 
The increafed expences of the prince’s houfchold, without an adequate increafe 
of income, rendered his fituation ftill more irkfome. His revenue, although 
enlarged from £.36,000 to £. 50,000, with the emoluments of the duchy 
of Cornwall, did not amount to £.60,c00, a fum the prince and his friends 
deemed infufficient to fupport the dignity of his ftation, It becamé matter 
of public animadverfion, that out of a civil lift of £,800,000, he re- 


* Letter from Borck to the king of Pruffia, December 23, 1735. Orford Papers. 
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ceived only £.50,000 a year, although the king, when prince of Wales, 
received £. 100,000 out of a civil lift of only £.700,000. But while tus 
was induftrivufly circulated, it was not confidered, that George the S.cund, 
when prince of Wales, had a large family, and that he had {everal younger 
children, for whom he was to make a provifion out of the civil lift, which 
was not the cafe of George the Firft. 

The marriage of the heir apparent greatly increafed his popularity. The 
affability of us manners, the courtefy of his deportment, were contra{ted 
with the phlegmatic referve of George the Second. His protection of letters, 
his fondnefs for the polite arts, and his rifing merits became the favourite 
theme of popular applaufe, and of parliamentary declamation among the 
members of oppofftion. 

It is remarkable, that the addrefS of congratulation to the king, on the 
nuptials of the prince of Wales with the princefS of Saxe Gotha was moved 
by Pulteney, and that the principal fpeakers in the prince’s praife, were thofe 
who uniformly oppofed the meafures of government. It was on this me- 
morable occafion, that William Pitt made his maiden f{peech, in a ftrain 
of declamation, which a contemporary hiftorian defcribes as not inferior to 
the great models of antiquity, “ it being more ornamented than Demof- 
thenes, and lefs diffufe than Cicero *.” Both he and his friend Lyttleton, 
who alfo firft fpoke on the fame occafion, defcribed the prince as a moft 
dutiful fon; defcanted on his filial obedience and refpe¢tful fubmiffion to the 
will of his royal parents, and expatiated, with oftentatious energy, on his ge~ 
nerous love of liberty, and his juft reverence for the Britifh conftitution. In 
affecting to praife the king, for having gratified the impatient wifhes of a 
loyal pecple, they gave the prior merit to the prince, for having requefted 
a marriege fo neceffary to the public good, and alcribed only a fecondary 
merit to the king for granting this requefl. 

The manner in which this debate + was conduéted, the warm panegyric 
beftowed on the prince, the cold praifes given to the king, and the acrimoni- 
ous cenfures of the munifter, gave great offence, and tended ftill farther to 
widen the breach. 

At length the mifunderftanding arofe to fo great a height, that the 
Prince threw himfelf into the arms of oppofition. Bolingbroke, who had 
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Jong advifed the moft violent proceedings, now laid down a fyftematic plan 
of proceeding to be followed by the prince, the ‘firfl ftep of which was 
an emancipation fiom all dependence on the crown, by the acquifition of 
a permanent allowance of £. 100,000 per annum, which the king fhould he 
compelled to grant, at the remonftrance, and under the guaranty of parlia- 
ment. 

From the time that this fcheme was firft fuggefted by Bolingbroke, and 
which had been unadvifedly infinuated to the king, in 1734, before it was 
maturely weighed, the prince feems to have perfifted in his refolution of ap- 
pealing to parliament. Soon after his marriage, he mentioned his intention 
to the queen, The queen, perceiving that any advice would be ineffectual, af- 
fected to confider it as an idle and chimerical {cheme ; fhe treated it as ajeft, 
and declared that there was not the leaft profpect of fuccefs. But her remon- 
ftrance had no effect. Urged on by Bolingbroke, whofe laft advice, before 
his retreat into France, was to purfue unremittingly this one favourite ob- 
ject, the prince at length determined to lay his cafe before parliament. He 
accordingly applied to the moft refpetable member of oppofition, without 
any previous intimation, not with a view of afking advice, but of demand- 
ing fupport. Pulteney, though furprifed at the unexpeéted requeft, de- 
clared a hearty inclination on his own part to promote the meafure, but 
added, that he muft confult his friends. Finding, however, the prince deter- 
minced to perfevere, he engaged for the unanimous confent of his particular 
friends, and offered to make the motion himfelf. Sir John Barnard promifed 
his fupport, and Sir William Wyndham anfwered for the Tories; obferying, 
that they had long defired an opportunity of fhewing their regard and attach- 
ment to the prince. He alfo declared, that all his party were anxious to 
prove by their zeal, the falfity of the reproaches caft againft them, that they 
were Jacobites, and to thew that they were mifreprefénted under that name. 

Dodington, afterwards lord Melcombe, was the firft perfon conneéted 
with govetnment, to whom the prince imparted his defign, and to him it was 
declared only on the 7th of February. Dodington gave a ftriking proof of 
firmnefs and integrity, by declining to fupport a fcheme pregnant with fo 
many evils, and made ftrong and {enfible remonftrances to induce the prince 
not to prefs any farther a meafure which muft render all who voted defpe- 
rate either with the poffeffor of, or fucceffor to the crown ; but all his efforts 


were ineffectual *. 
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No information was conveyed to the king, and the minifter did not re- 
ceive the leaft intimation of the bufinefg, or even fufped it, until the 13th 
of February. He was never before engaged in any tranfaétion which gave him 
more concern or greater embarraflment. Fle was aware that £. 50,000 a 
year was inadequate to the dignified flation of the har apparent, and yet 
coniineed rhat the hing, incented as he was againfl his fon, could not be 
pertuaded to increali that allowance. He was not owever intimidated by a 
diead of offending the heir apparent, who might one day become his mafler, 
and did not fhrink fiom his duty to his fovercign and to his country ; but 
refolved to fupport the king in his jufl prerogative, and to oppofe a meafure 
which he confideicd as no lefs unconflitutional than difrefpectful. He la- 
mented, however, that the king bad imprudently delayed to make the. prince 
@ permanent allowance of £, 50,000 a ycar, in the fame manner as George 
the Firft had granted Ins allowance when prince of Wales, and that he had 
not jetted a jomnture on the princefs. Walpole was not ignorant-that the 
prince derived from thefe circumftances juft caufe of complaint, and that 
until that was removed, the oppofition would have great advantage in the 
argument. In confequence of thefe fentiments, he uled all his efforts to ob- 
tain a conceffion of theft points, and finally conquered the repugnance of 


-the king. 


But the ungracious manner in which this was offered, widencd rather than 
repaired the breach. The minifter fummoned a meeting at his own_toufe, 
at which were prefent, the dukes of Newcaftle, Grafton, and Devonhhire, the 
earl of Scarborough, Horace Walpole, and lord Hardwicke, recently nomi- 
nated lord chancellor, on the death of lord Talbot *. Walpole informed them, 
that he had, though not without the greateft difficulty, prevailed on the king to 
render the prince’s allowance independent, and to fettle the princels’s join- 
ture, and that his majefty had been plicated to give lim authority to an- 
nounce to the houfe of commons, when the motion was made, his confent to 
both thefe points. The chancellor objected, that if this declaration fhould 
be firft made in the houfe of commons, without properly acquainting the 
prince, or his treafurer, it would have the appearance of an intended fur- 
prife. He added, that the friends of the royal family might think them- 
Selves ill ufed, if they were reduced to fo great a difficulty as that of voting 
in a difpute between the king and the prince, when perhaps fuch previous 
information as he recommended might have prevented the motion. 


* Tord Hardwicke hax left acircumftantial which I have feleéted the moft interefting par- 
pasrative of this important tranfaétion, from ticulars, Hardwicke Papers. 
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To this fenfible reprefentation, the minifter replied, that it was in vain to 
imagine the king could be reduced to fo low an act of fubmifiion, as to per- 
mit any private communication of this kind, after the fleps the prince hid 
already taken. The fuggeftion, however, of the chancellor made a due 
impreffion, and Walpole perfuaded the king to fend a meffage to the prince, 
by fome of the lords of the cabinet council. 

Accordingly, on the day which lord Hardwicke received the great feal, 
while he was waiting in the antichamber with the dukes of Newcaftle and 
Argyle, the earl of Wilmington, and other lords of the council, Sir Robert 
Walpole came out of the king’s chamber in a great hurry, holding a paper 
in his hand. Calling all the lords of the cabinet to the upper end of the 
oom, he then read to them adraught of a meflage, in his own hand writ- 
ing, and acquainted them, that it was the king’s pleafure, that it fhould 
be immediately carried to the prince by the lord chancellor, lord prefident, 
lord fteward, and lord chamberlain. 

The draught was not fairly tran{cribed, and feveral of the lords complained, . 
that the whole bufinefs was tranfaéted with fuch precipitation, that fufficient 
leifure was not allowed to confider the terms of the meflage. The time 
preffed extremely, and the place was highly improper for fuch momentous 
confultation. For the company which affembled to attend the levee filled 
the room, and could not avoid hearing many of the things which paffed in 
the courfe of converfation. The chancellor, however, ventured to object te 
the expreffions, “ the undutiful meafures which his majefly is informed your royal 
Highnefs intends to purfue 3” but it was replied by the minifter, that the king 
infifted on the word adutiful, and that it was with great difficulty he was in- 
duced not t acd feverer epithets, The chancellor, however, perfifting in his 
objection, the word intends, was changed for hath been advifed to purfue. 

The chancellor took Walpole afide, and expoftulated with him on the 
hardfhip of making fuch a difagrecable errand the firft act of his office. 
The minifter antwered, that he had hinted this to the king, as far as he durft 
venture in fo nice a café, but the king prevented all farther difcuffion, by ex- 
claiming, my chancellor fhall go. 

The expoftulations of the chancellor, however, produced a variation in 
point of form; inftead of only four officers of the crown, the whole cabinet 
council was ordered to attend with the meffage. It then growing late, Sir: 
Rolsert Walpole acquainted them that bufinefs of confequence was expected 
in the.houfe of commons, that he and Sir Charles Wager muft attend, and: 
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‘Period VI. they both went away, leaving the foul draught of the meffage. Lord ‘lay, 
473401737. under a pretence of attending the houfe of Jords, alfo retired. 

When the ceremony of giving the great feal was over, the remaining * 
lords of the cabinet deliberated in the council chamber on the mode of exe- 
cuting their charge. The meffage was not yet copied, and a rumour was 
circulated, that the prince was going to the houfe of commons; the lord 
fteward and the lord chamberlain were deputed to inform him, that the lords 
of the cabinet were ordered to attend with a meflage from the king, and re- 
quefted to know where he would receive it. He anfwered, in his own apart- 
ment. As foon as the fair copy was compared with the draught, the lords 
went to the prince, and being fhewn into the levee room, the chancellor 
kiffed his hand, on being appointed to his high office, and received his con- 
gratulations. The door being then clofed, he read the meffage over audibly 
and diftinélly, as follows : ‘ 

“ His majefty has commanded 1s to acquaint your royal highnefs, in his 
name, that upon your royal highnefs’s marriage, he immediately took into 
his royal confideration the fettling a proper jointure upon the princefs of 
Wales; but his fudden going abroad, and his late indifpofition fince his re- 
turn, had hitherto delayed the execution of thefe his gracious intentions ; 
from which fhort delay his majefty did not apprehend any inconveniences 
could arifg, c{pecially fince no application had, in any manner, been made to 
him upon this fubjeét by your royal bighnefs : and that his majefty hath now 
given orders for fettling a jointure upon the princefs of Wales, as far as he is 
enabled by law, fuitable to her high rank and dignity, which he will, in proper 
time, lay before his parliament, in order to be rendered certain and effe€tual, 
for the benefit of her royal highnefs. 

“ The hing has further commanded us to acquaint your royal highnvfs, that 
‘although your royal highnefs has not thought fit, by any applicationsto his 
majefty, to defire, that your allowance of £. 50,000 per annum, which is now 
paid by monthly payments, at the choice of your royal highnets, preferably 
to quarterly payments, might, by his majefty’s further grace and favour, be 
rendered lefs precarious, his mayefty, to prevent the bad confequences which 
he apprchends may follow, from the undutiful meatures, which his nfajefty 
is informed, your royal highnefs has been advifed to purfue, will grant to 
your royal highnefs, for his majefty’s life, the faid £.50,000 per annum, to 


. 
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© The lord chancellor, the earl of Wil- of Newcafile, the earl of Pembroke, groom 
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be iffuing out of his majefty’s civil lift revenues, over and above your royal 
highnefs’s revenues arifing from the duchy of Cornwall, which his majefty 
thinks a very competent allowance, confidering his numerous iffue, and the 
reat expences which do, and muft neceffarily attend an honourable provi- 
fion for his whole royal family.” 

The chancellor having concluded, there was a fhort paufe, and a profound 
dilence enfued. The prince looking about him, faid, my lords, “* Am I to re- 
turn an immediate anfwer?” to which the chancellor replying, “ if your royal 
highnefs pleates,” the prince then delivered a verbal meflage to the following 
import 5 

“He defired the lords to lay him, with all humility, at his majefty's 
feet ; and to affure his majefty that he had, and ever fhould retain, the ut~ 
moft duty for his royal perfon ; that he was very thankful for any inftance 
of his majefty’s goodnefs to him, or the princefs, and for his majefty’s gra~ 
cious intention for fettling a jointure upon her royal highnefs; but that, as 
to the meffage, the affair was now out of his hands, and therefore he could 
give no anfwer to it.” After which, he ufed many dutiful expreffions 
towards the king, and then added, Indeed, my J/ords, it is in other hands, I 
am forry for it, or to that effect. He concluded, with earneftly defiring the 
lords to reprefent his anfwer to his majefty in the moft refpe€tful and dutiful 
manner *.”” 

When this anfwer was reported to the king in the evening, by the lords, 
he looked difpleafed, but made no reply. 

The fituation of the minifter was rendered more embarraffing at this parti- 
cular period, from the ill health of the king, who was at that time fo indif- 
pofed as to give real apprehenfion, that he could not long furvive. Hence 
Bolingbroke, in a letter-+ to Sir William Wyndham, expreffes his aftonifhment 
at Walpole’s imprudence, in offending the heir apparent, who was likely to 
become his mafter, and the duchefs of Marlborough thought his conduct no 
lefs incomprehenfible {, This circurfftance had given to oppofition a great 
acceffion of ftrength, but had no effect on the conduét of Walpole. 

On the 22d, Pulteney made his motion for an addrefs, requefting the king 
to fettle £. 100,000 a year on the prince of Wales, and the fame jointure on 
the princefs as the queen had when fhe was princefs of Wales, affuring the 
king, that the houfe would enable him effectually to fulfil the fame. 

* Chandler, vol. 9, pr» 402, 403+ medies they applied, his fever leficned, and 

+Correfpondence, Feb. 341738. Period VII. was better. However, the Phypcians fay 

¢ [Feb.6.1736-] Heard this day, from a that if, he does get over this ill 
preity good hand, that his majcfty has been live a twelvemonth. Opinions of the Duche 
worfe than they cared toown, but upon re- of Marlborough, p. 36. 
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The great points which Pulteney, and thofe’who fupported the motion, 
laboured to prove, were, that the prince had a claim to the propofed allow- 
ance, founded on equity and good policy, and a legal right, founded on law 
and precedent, and that the revenue of the cil ft had been granted to 
Gvorge the Lirft, and afterwards augmented under George the Second, on 
the exprets, or at Ieaft amplicd, condition, that, out of that revenue, the 
tum of £ 100,000 fhould be reierved for the prince of Wales, as a perma- 
nent and independent cftablihmeat, which the hing had it not in his power 
1o withhold. Pulteney fupported the principles on which the motion was 
founded with great ability, and with a long fenes of hiftorical references to 
heirs apparent and prefumptive to the clown, who, he maintained, had re- 
ccivcd an independent and permanent allowance. He concluded by antici 
pating {Cveral cogent objections to the propofed addrets, aifing fiom the 
impropriety and indecency of interpofing betwen the king and the prince, 
between the father and the fun, aud of sutcifering with the prerogative of the 
crown. 

The minifter in reply, began by obferving, that he never rofe to (peak upon 
any fubjeét with a deeper concern, and a greater reluétancy, than he did on 
the prcient important affair. He expreffid the concern and embarraffinent 
under which moft members of that houfe muft lie, in giving their votes or 
opinion ; if they declared in favour of the motion, they muft feem to injure 
the royal father, the fovereign, or by dechning the motion, feem to snjure 
the royal fon, and apparent heir to the Gown. But he would declare 
his fentiments with frecdom, becaufe, from hus per/ona/ knowledge of the two 
great characters, he was fatisficd that neither of them would think himfelf 
iyured, becaufe any gentleman gave his opinion or vote freely in parha- 
ment ; and he was convinced that the prince of Wales had fo much wifdom, 
and fuch a true fenfe of fibal duty, that he would never confider as a favour 
beftowed on him, what had the Jeaft tendency towards offiring an indignity 
to his father. ‘ 

He fupported the prerogative of the crown, and the right of the king to 
difpofe of his civil revenucs, without the interference of parliament, and to 
fuffer no controul in the management of his own family. In the courfe 
of his fpeech, he communicated the fubftance of the meffage which had 
been fent by the king to the prince, and declared that £. 50,000 a year, 
exclufive of the revenues arifing from the duchy of Cornwall, was a com- 
petent allowance, and as much as the king could afford out of the civil 
At, He expatiated on the impropriety of parlament’s interpofing be- 
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tween the father and fon, deprecated the attempt to make a breach be- Chapter 48. 
tween them, entered into an hiftorical examination of the feveral precedents 
mentioned by Pulteney, and denied that any foundation for fuch a par- 
liamentary interpofition could be found, except that fingle precedent 
under Henry the Sixth, whofe reign was fo weak, that the parliament found 
it neceflary to affume feveral rights and privileges, to which they were not 
properly entitled. He declared, that the prince had neither a claim from 
equity or good policy, and flill lefs aright, founded on law or precedent, 
and he mentioned that the revenucs of the civil lif had been granted un- 
conditionally to the king, without the mofl diftant allufion to a {lipulation, 
that £.100,000 per annum flivuld be paid to the prince of Wales. 

The reafons urged by Walpole, in contradiG.ion to thofe advanced by op- 
pofition, fufficiently proved, to all difpaffionate perfons, that the motion was 
not founded on law, good policy, or precedent, and were not invalidated 
by the reply of Pulteney, in fimming up the arguments on both fides. 
But a confident and plaufible affertion, advanced by a fupporter of the mo- 
tion, made a decp impreffion on the houfe, and feemed to vindicate the 
proceedings of the prince, and to arraign the conduct of the king. 

“ By the regulation and fettlement of the prince’s houfhold, as made 
fome time fince by his majefty himfelf, the yearly expence comes to £63,000, 
without allowing one fhilling to his royal highnefs for acts of charity and 
generofity. By the meffage now before us, it is propofed to fettle upon him 
only £. 50,000 a year, and yet from this fum we mult deduél the land tax, 
which, at two fhillings in the pound, amounts to £. 5,000 a year, we mutt like- 
wife deduct the fixpenny duty to the civil lift lottery, which amounts tof.1,250 
ayear,and we mult alfo deduét the fees payable at the exchequer, which amount 
to about £.750 ycar more, all thefe deductions amount to £. 7,000 a year, 
and reduce the £. 50,000, propofed to be fettled upon him by the meffage, to 
£-43,0002 year. Now as his royal highnefs has no other eftate but the duchy 
of Cornwall, which cannot be reckoned, at the moft, above £. 9,000, his whole 
yearly revenue can amount but to £. 52,000, and yet the yearly expence of 
his houfhold, according to his majefty’s own regulation, is to amount to 
£.63,000, without allowing his royal highnefs one fhilling for the indul- 
gence of that generous and charitable difpofition with which he is known to 
be endued in a very eminent degrec. Suppofe then we allow him but 
£.10,000 a year for the indulgence of that laudable difpofition, his whole 
yearly expence, by his majefly’s own acknowledgment, muit then amount to 
£. 73,000, and his yearly income, according to this meflage, can amount ta 
nw more than £. 52,000, is this, Sir, fhewing any refpect to his merit? Is 
this providing for his generofity ? Ts it not reducing him to a reul want, 
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even with refpect to his neceffities, and confequently, to an unavoidable 
dependance, and a vile pecuniary dependance too, upon his father’s minifters 
and fervants? I confefs, Sir, when I firft heard this motion made, I was 
wavering a good deal in my opinion ; but this meffage has confirmed me; I 
now fee, that without the interpofition of parliament, his royal highnefs the 
prince of Wales, the heir apparent to our crown, muft be reduced to the 
greatelt ftraits, the moft anfufferable hardfhips *."” 

Full credit was, at the time, given to this ftatement, as well becaufe it was 
oftentatioufly difplayed by two of the prince’s fervants during the debate, 
as becaufe the minifter, to prevent great heats and animofities, made no im- 
mediate an{wer, and feveral perfons were induced by this reprefentation to 
vote in favour of the motion, which was negatived by a majority of only 
234 againft 204 -. 

This {mall majority of 30 would have been reduced to a minority, had 
Sir William Wyndham been able to fulfil the promife of fupport, which 
he inade to the prince in the name of his party. But forty-five Tories con~ 


‘fidered the interference of parliament as hoftile to the principles of the 


Binith conftutution, highly democratic, and fuch a dangerous innovation, 
that they quitted the houfe in a body before the divifion ; an act highly 
honourable to thofe who refufed to facrifice their principles to their party. 

On the 23d, the fame motion was made in the honfe of peers by lord 
Carteret, and a fimilar debate enlued. It was negatived by a large majority 
of 103 againft 40, and a proteft was inferted only by fourteen peers f. 

But although this unconftitutional propofition was thus thrown out in 
parliament, yet the {mallne{s of the majority in the lower houfe, proved the 
difficulties under which the minifter laboured. His caufe was highly unpo- 
pular, The oppofition introduced the queftion in every fhape and form 
which was moft likely to attract the public attention, and in the periodical 
papers and pamphlets, written with al] the addrefs and fubtlety which the 
talents of the great leaders of the minority could fupply. Among other 
pamphlets which were circulated with zeal, and read with avidity, 
was one intitled, “ A Letter from a Member of Parliament to his 
Friend in the Country, on the Motion for addreffing the King to fettle 
£- 100,000 per Annum on his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales.” This 
work was written with fuch an air of candour, and plaufibility of argument, 
and yet contained fo much bitternefs and acrimony, that the minifter him- 
felf revifed the anfwer, which was compofed by lord Hervey, called * An 
Examination of the Fa@s and Reafons contained in a Pamphlet intitled, 
A Letter, &c.” In this work, Sir Robert Walpole made feveral infertions, 

* Chandler, + Journal. 4 Lords’ Debates. 
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